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SHALL VERMONT GIVE 


HE little State of Vermont has received from 
a group of experts in the employ of the Car- 
negie Foundation the astonishing educational 
advice that it should have nothing to do with 

higher education in its colleges and _ universities. 
In.a report just published as* Bulletin Number Seven 
of the Foundation, which includes the results of an 
elaborate survey of educational conditions in Ver- 
mont and revolutionary suggestions for the re- 
organization of its system of public education, the coun- 
sel is extended to the people of Vermont to cut off all 
appropriations for higher education, refuse all inspec- 
tion and guidance of the work of its colleges and univer- 
sities, and ignore completely all educational effort be- 
yond that of the public high schools, except to see that 
the money received from the United States for an 
agricultural college be expended for agriculture. The 
Carnegie Foundation would make Vermont, a state 
famed for its breeding of leaders, the only state in the 
American nation to render no support or encouragement 
to the institutions in which leaders are trained. Since 
the Vermont policy of higher education is similar to 
that which prevails in a large number of Eastern states, 
and because of the great prestige of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in educational matters, the question raised by 
the recommendation is of wide interest. 


NE naturally inquires immediately what reasons 
are advanced by the experts for their extraordinary 
proposal. It is not that Vermont is poverty stricken, for 
the report confesses that “The state possesses much 
accumulated wealth,” and that “In few communities is 
the general body of citizens so free from want.” There 
is no analysis of the finances of the state, but as a mat- 
ter of fact Vermont has an annual income well over 
$2,000,000, all of which is derived from corporation 
taxes and fees of various kinds. Until the present year 
there was no direct state tax for a long period. The 
state spends $400,000 a year on its courts, $300,000 on 
state roads, aside from what is raised by local taxation, 
$187,000 on care of the insane, $150,000 for its Legisla- 
ture, $95,000 for its penal institutions, and well over 
$50,000 a year for its National Guard. The Vermonters 
who can dig $7,150,000 a year from their quarries of 
marble and granite, make their dairies yield $6,500,000 
annually and saw lumber each year to the value of 
nearly $13,000,000, ought to be able to secure at least 
a modest sum for the encouragement of the bright boys 
and girls who want to go to college. 
Neither does the Carnegie Foundation recommend 
the abolition of state aid to higher education because 
of the unworthiness of Vermont colleges. In so thoro 
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a critique—the report extends over 240 octavo pages 
and devotes over fifty pages to higher education— 
naturally some shortcomings are discovered. But these 
are similar to delinquencies which are found in the in- 
stitutions of every state, and which faculties and trus- 
tees are laboring to correct. Committees at Harvard, 
Amherst and Wisconsin have drawn indictments of 
themselves fully as severe as anything these experts 
have to say against the colleges of Vermont. In fact 
two of the Vermont institutions, the University of Ver- 
mont and Middlebury College, are pronounced by the 
Foundation report excellent colleges of their type, de- 
serving of the generous and loyal support of their 
alumni. Together the three institutions have over 1000 
students, 140 instructors, buildings valued at $1,560,000, 
endowments of $1,650,000, and annual incomes of $315,- 
000. It cannot be said that such colleges are unworthy 
of public support, or so rich as not to need it. 


HE sole reason advanced by the Carnegie investiga- 

tors why Vermont should do nothing for higher ed- 
ucation is that the institutions which have received state 
support for the past thirty years are not owned and 
controlled by the state. According to this report Ver- 
mont, like many other states in the East, has never 
established a state university, but joined its land grant 
agricultural college to an existing foundation, as was 
done also in New York and New Jersey. State appro- 
priations have been made to three institutions, to which 
specific fields of educational endeavor have been as- 
signed, and also in the form of state scholarships in the 
three colleges. It is this practise which is condemned by 
the report as unwise public policy. There is no argu- 
ment of the question, but simply the flat dictum that 
it is impossible for a state to find any middle ground 
between absolute ownership and control of a single 
institution and cutting itself loose from all connection 
with higher education. This, of course, is dogma, pure 
and simple. 


E doubt if the older American commonwealths, 

which have already a sufficiency of colleges and 
universities on private foundations, are shut up to such 
a dilemma. If it is true, it is certainly a thousand pities. 
The Eastern colleges need more of the spirit of the 
great institutions of the West, and if something of the 
zeal for public service and the feeling of participation 
in the life of the commonwealth, which has proved so 
fruitful and stimulating in Western institutions, could 
come over the older endowed colleges, it would render 
them far more useful. A state should welcome the op- 
portunity to relate its colleges to its public schools and 
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make them an integral part of its educational system. 
Vermont is fortunate that its colleges believe them- 
selves public institutions of their state and should, do 
all it can to strengthen state connection and stimulate 
the spirit of state service. 

The theory of the experts employed by the Carnegie 
Foundation seems to be that there can be no coépera- 
tion between public and private philanthropy. That 
theory is certainly belied by a thousand successful ex- 
amples of the opposite practise in every state in the 
East. In New York City the municipality erected a 
$11,000,000 library on its own land, appraised at $20,- 


000,000, and made over its control to the trustees of, 


three private foundations, to whom it appropriates 
$500,000 a year, and subjected them only to a contract 
to maintain a free public library. New York neither 
owns nor controls the library, yet the city supports it, 
and is satisfied with the results. Over half the libraries 
in the State of New York, which receive annual state 
appropriations, are administered under the same condi- 
tions. Museums, hospitals, orphanages, homes for de- 
fectives, are all managed in a thousand instances thru 
the friendly coéperation of public bodies and private 
corporations. Why not colleges and universities? We 
are not aware that either Johns Hopkins or Cornell, or 
Dartmouth, or the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, all of which have received public grants for 
private administration, have either failed in educa- 
tional efficiency or disappointed their public benefactors. 
The mention of these institutions certainly disproves the 
statement of the Vermont report that continuance of 
state aid would “dry up the springs of private philan- 
thropy,” since few institutions have been more pros- 
pered from generous gifts than these which fall under 
the condemnation of the Carnegie principle. 


F course state aid should be accompanied by full 

financial accounting, together with adequate inspec- 
tion by qualified state officers and direction of the ex- 
penditure of state money. It may be that Vermont has 
been negligent in these respects, but if so the fault 
should be corrected and the state should not be advised 
not to concern itself with higher education under any 
consideration. It would be particularly unfortunate if the 
state of Senator Morrill, whose bill creating the land 
grant colleges did more to stimulate higher education in 
America than any other educational act in the history 
of the nation, should become the only state in the Amer- 
ican union to make no provision whatever for higher 
education. Wyoming, with less than half the population 
of Vermont and a third as many college students, would 
not dream of cutting off its university. The newest 
states, Arizona and New Mexico, neither of which has 
a third as many people as Vermont, nor even a still 
smaller fraction of the wealth, both support higher 
education. We had supposed that Vermont youth were 
particularly ambitious for education, and that Ver- 
monters were especially proud of their boys who press 
up from humble homes and become men of influence and 
power thru college training. The little Yankee state, 
traditionally chary of its independence, should consider 
well before it yields to outside counsel, however high 
its authority, and denies college opportunity to its 
youth. This report shows that the Vermont colleges are 
now receiving only $100,000 a year out of the $1,895,000 


expended annually for education. The proportion for 
higher education is not too great, and had better be 
increased rather than diminished. 

The Carnegie Foundation has exerted hitherto a very 
wholesome influence in American education. Conceived 
as a pensioning agency for retiring college teachers, it 
was a happy thought to make that function contribute 
to the standardizing of colleges and universities and 
distinguishing between real colleges and institutions 
which are such only in name. The influence of the foun- 
dation upon admission standards, particularly in the 
South, has been good. No educational organization has 
done more to raise the standard of college work thruout 
the nation. More recently the foundation’s studies of 
medical education have exposed some glaring evils. 
These activities have given the organization great pres- 
tige, but they have also placed it in a position of dan- 
gerous influence. Its latest report, which not only 
threatens to throttle the higher institutions of a state 
because their organization is not of the approved sort, 
but also ventures to prescribe the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools and to define just what kind of a high 
school each community shall have, will not contribute to 
allay the feeling of restlessness and will call to many 
minds the proverb of the Greeks bearing gifts. 








THE PURE FOOD LAW AND THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


HE Supreme Court has for the second time ren- 

dered a decision seriously weakening the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. The first decision, handed down two 
years ago, declared that the prohibition of false and 
misleading statements on drug labels did not apply to 
false and misleading claims of curative power. The 
loophole in the law made by this decision was promptly 
closed by Congress thru the passage of the Shirley 
act. It is greatly to be hoped that the new loophole just 
made by the court. will be as promptly obliterated by 
Congress. 

The present decision is in the “bleached flour” case. 
It declares that manufacturers may use deleterious sub- 
stances in their food products unless the Government 
can prove that they are present in the completed product 
in sufficient quantity to be dangerous to health. The 
decision of the court of last resort makes this inter- 
pretation good law. It cannot and does not make it 
good public policy. 

The purpose of the Pure Food Act is to protect the 
public. It makes the Federal Government the guardian 
of the public health. The public health, a vitally impor- 
tant part of the public welfare, is more important than 
the private interests of any manufacturer. 

By throwing the burden of proof upon the Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court sets the pyramid upon its 
apex. It sets private interests above the public welfare. 

Congress has a clear duty before it. It should so 
amend the law that the presence of a deleterious sub- 
stance in a food product establishes a prima facie case 
of violation of the law. It should be open to the manu- 
facturer to show that the deleterious substance is not 
present in sufficient amount to be harmful to health. 
But it should not be required of the Government to 
prove affirmatively that the quantity is sufficient to be 
injurious to health. The public rather than the private 
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individual should be given the benefit of the doubt. 
This does not mean, of course, that each food manu- 
facturer should be compelled to prove that his food is 
pure or suffer punishment. That would be ridiculous. 
It does mean that any manufacturer who wants to put 
poisonous or deleterious substances into his food prod- 
ucts should be compelled to show that he is not using 
enough to be harmful. 

It is argued on the other side that it is a cardinal 
principle of our law that every one is innocent until he 
is proven guilty. The analogy is not precise. 

A better analogy is found elsewhere. The killing of 
a human being is prima facie evidence of murder or 
manslaughter in some degree. Self-defense constitutes a 
valid rebuttal of the charge, but it must be proved by 
the defendant, not assumed by the court unless and until 
disproved by the prosecution. Every man is presumed in- 
nocent of murder until the Government has proved that 
he has killed a man. Even then he will be declared inno- 
cent if he proves that he did it in self-defense. In the 
same way every food manufacturer should be presumed 
innocent until the Government has proved that his food 
products contain poisonous or deleterious substances. 
Even then he should be declared innocent if he proves 
that the resulting food product is not injurious to 
health. The analogy is precise. 

If the Pure Food Act is to continue to serve as an 
impregnable bulwark of the public welfare, Congress 
should act at once. 


THE GERMANS IN MANILA BAY 

HE attack on Admiral Dewey’s autobiography in 
the Reichstag and the German press does not dis- 
close any very serious discrepancies between the German 
and the American versions of what took place in Manila 
Bay after that memorable May day, but on the contrary 
it tends to establish the main facts of the incident. It is 
not of great importance whether it was the ““Cormoran” 
or the “Irene” which was halted by Dewey with a shot 
across her bow, or whether Dewey claimed the right 
“to make inquiry and establish the identity” of Ger- 
man ships entering the harbor or merely asked them to 
show their flag. The important thing is that the United 
States was lucky enough to have a man in charge of the 
fleet who stood upon his rights and handled a delicate 
situation in such a way as to avoid the serious interna- 

tional complications that might easily have ensued. 
There is no doubt that the reason why the Germans 
were there in force was because they wanted to be ready 
to pick up the Philippines in case the Americans dropt 
them. It was a blameless ambition and not necessarily 
hopeless, for it was not until some months later that 
the American people made up its collective mind to keep 
them. Germany became a maritime power so late that 
practically all the desirable territory had been taken. 
Her naval vessels have ever since been scouring the seas 
in search of odd bits that had been overlooked by the 
other powers, African deserts and swamps, Chinese 
ports, South Sea islands, anything found lying around 
loose. In particular she had her eye on the Spanish de- 
pendencies, for it was obvious that Spain could not much 
longer hold on to them. Ten years before the battle of 
Manila Bay she tried to get hold of the Caroline Islands 
and, according to evidence before the first Philippine 
commission, she would have got them thru the con- 


nivance of the Spanish officials if the German schooner 
had not been delayed. After we took the Philippines 
Spain was willing to close out her whole colonial line 
and the Carolines were sold to Germany in preference 
to us. So Germany after all profited indirectly by our 
May-day venture, altho no doubt she was disappointed, 
for the Carolines are vastly less valuable than the 
Philippines. 

That the German naval officers hob-nobbed with the 
Spanish officials during the following weeks is admitted 
on both sides and there is no doubt that their ostenta- 
tious friendliness under the circumstances did much to 
keep up the spirits of the beleaguered garrison, block- 
aded by Dewey’s fleet on the front and hemmed in by 
Aguinaldo’s forces behind. Whether Admiral von Dieder- 
ichs or any of his staff in an after-dinner speech at a 
banquet given him by the Spanish officers declared that 
so long as William II was German emperor the Phil- 
ippines should never come under American sway, the 
Admiral does not state. 

In-a letter dated February 26, 1914, Andrew D. 
White denies as a figment of the imagination and with- 
out foundation in fact the statement that he, being Am- 
bassador to Germany at the time, invited the Germans 
to come and take control of the Philippines since the 
United States had no intention of holding them. 

At any rate it turned out all right. When Dewey had 
rebuked von Diederichs or von Diederichs had rebuked 
Dewey—whichever it was—they became good friends 
and as soon as the Germans perceived that the Amer- 
icans were in the Philippines to stay, their behavior was 
unexceptionable and there was no further trouble. 
Doubtless the Filipinos would have been better off un- 
der the rule of Kaiser Wilhelm than of Aguinaldo, but 
they are certainly better off under American rule than 
either. Neither Germany nor any other power has done 
so much for their native peoples in the way of sanita- 
tion, education and development of self-government as 
we have done for the Filipinos. 








THE KIKUYU QUESTION TO BE DECIDED 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury declines to accede to 
the appeal of the Bishop of Zanzibar that he sum- 
mon two other African bishops to trial for fraternizing 
on the mission field with Presbyterians and giving them 
Holy Communion. But the matter is so important that 
he will refer the questions involved to the Consultative 
Body. This is a commission appointed at the last ses- 
sion of the Lambeth Conference of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Colonial and American Episcopal Churches 
to give advice to the churches on any questions of seri- 
ous importance. It consists of eighteen bishops, or, 
rather, of fourteen, as the American House of Bishops 
has failed to choose the four allotted to them. Two 
questions will be presented to the Consultative Body, 
the first whether the scheme of federation agreed upon 
in Kikuyu contravenes any rules of order obligatory on 
bishops and clergy of the Church of England; and, sec- 
ondly, whether the bishops who conducted the Com- 
munion service, at the end of the conference at Kikuyu, 
at which Presbyterians communicated, acted in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Church. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury acts wisely in seeking 
a decision of principles instead of citing two bishops to 
trial for heresy. We can hardly imagine that the Con- 
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sultative Body will declare that the two bishops were 
guilty of anything like heresy. On the contrary their 
action deserves all praise. What they attempted was to 
found one common Christian Church for central Africa, 
and they recognized Presbyterian and other mission- 
aries and converts as brethren—to do otherwise would 
be schism. It is the Bishop of Zanzibar who is schism- 
atic. His contention will surely be rejected. 

The meeting of this Consultative Body will be held 
in July; but why is not the American Church repre- 
sented? The questions involved are of interest to all 
Christendom, and not least to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 

The representatives of our American non-Episcopal 
Churches who have visited England in behalf of the 
World’s Conference on Faith and Order proposed by 
the Episcopal convention have just returned much 
pleased with the reception given to their effort to pro- 
mote Christian unity. They were handsomely enter- 
tained by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but they found 
him and his brother bishops very reticent as to this 
effort of a school in the Anglican Church to unchurch 
all but those who hold their views as to Episcopal suc- 
cession. That effort led by the Bishop of Zanzibar is 
precisely antagonistic to that which is sought by the 
Episcopal promoters of the Conference on Faith and 
Order, and which Dr. Newman Smyth and his associ- 
ates have presented to the British Noncorformists. 
Which view will prevail? Certainly not the untimely 
contention of the Bishop of Zanzibar. 








THE OLD TRAIL 


R. KIPLING has given valuable encouragement to 

an important branch of applied science. He has 
visualized aeroplanes which shall transport live cattle, 
for example, from California ranches to Himalayan 
fastnesses, completely ignoring, in transit, such hitherto 
important institutions as New York and Bombay, caus- 
ing them to wail their righteous wrath. 


.. . The time is not far off when the traveler will know 
and care just as little whether he be over sea or land, as we 
today know and care whether our steamer is over forty 
fathoms or the Tuscarora Deep. Then ye shall hear the lost 

rts of New York and Bombay howling like Tarshish and 

yre. 
Thus he speaks before the Royal Geographic Society. 

Unlike most of our contemporaries we do not criticize 
or poke fun at Mr. Kipling. We welcome his remarks 
with respectful eagerness. We exult and rejoice—always 
with restraint, lest he see our sudden jubilance and 
grow, in an instant, perverse. 

For a number of years we have been losing faith in 
Kipling. He has dabbled in such queer government 
things; he has written strange books; he has forgotten 
Mowgli and Kim, the hill towns and the jungle. He has 
left the City of Sleep and the Sea of Dreams, and in the 
“misty borderland” of that strange country, he has 
been arrested by Policeman Day—Present Day at that 
—whose head is full of political problems. 

Has he forgotten the magnificent conception of the 
Man Who Would Be King? Has he lost the power of 
chilling the blood with fantoms conjured up by a single 
sentence of matter-of-fact simplicity? Has the Ship 
That Found Herself run into fog off the banks and gone 
silently down in the dark with McAndrew chanting from 
the forward deck to the invisible stars? 










No. The psychologist would say these things are 
merely supprest complexes. Somewhere in the sub- 
conscious mind they loom larger than ever. The aero- 
plane thought proves it. 

So give us again your old self, Mr. Kipling. Come 
back, Best Beloved, with your humor and pathos of real- 
ism. Your delirious conceptions. Your Heaven and Hell. 
Your universe of thought “beyond the path of the out- 
most sun.” 


WANTED: THOUGHTFUL AUDIENCES 


OT very long ago there came to New York a com- 

pany of Welsh players, bringing with them Change, 
a Glamorgan drama by J. O. Francis. It had won a prize 
in London, awarded for the best Welsh play by a Welsh 
writer, and it had been produced with success by the 
very valuable Stage Society, which has done so much 
to foster modern English drama. 

The story of Change deals with the changing mental 
attitudes of the Price family living in the little village 
of Thwmp; the conflict is that of the younger generation 
pitted against the older. It is a close study of religious 
intensity and of modern doubt upsetting the peace of a 
Welsh household and defying the head of the family. 
Its main action arises from the intellectual struggles of 
John Price’s two sons—one refusing to go any further 
in his study for the ministry because of scientific ques- 
tioning; the other sufficiently zealous in the cause of 
socialism to sympathize with syndicalism. The whole 
play is a segment of life, picturing the difficulty with 
which the old order changes giving place to new, es- 
pecially when the head of the house is such a rock of 
faith as John Price. And the one most hurt by the 
change is the old mother whose heart is involved in 
love for them all. 

It is a vigorous picture of the modern spirit, relieved 
in the instance of one character only, who moves from 
act to act with an ironical view of life which offsets the 
disturbing views of John Price’s sons. After seeing 
Change, just as after seeing Galsworthy’s Strife, one 
has better sympathy with that storm and stress feeling 
which surges thru the laborer. Neither play offers any 
solution to the social question. The realistic drama sets 
out only to depict life; its criticism of life is photo- 
graphic; it has faithfulness of detail with a limited 
vision. That is its shortcoming. Audiences solely after 
amusement of the sort that irritates the eye and that 
does not stimulate the mind will find nothing in Change. 

New York grudged it a fortnight’s existence, even as 
it killed Charles Kenyon’s Kindling, one of the most 
poignant considerations of American tenement house 
conditions we have ever had on our stage. And simply 
because the metropolitan theatergoers do not wish to 
meet life squarely in the face. Like Kindling, Change 
has gone upon the road to plead for existence, and there 
is a move afoot to take it to Chicago and to try its fate 
there. For that purpose an appeal has been sent to the 
Drama League in America, pledged to the support of all 
worthy things connected with our stage. That society 
vests its belief in organized audiences which will rally 
to the dramatic cause whenever it is necessary. We be- 
lieve it is decidedly necessary—and decidedly worth 
while—for them to rally to the support of Change. It 
is a play of keen insight and of excellent construction. 
Besides which it is well acted. 
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acinsiin: ania The President has 
T been assured by 
olls . 

prominent represen- 
tatives that the bill to repeal the ex- 
emption of our coastwise shipping 
from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls will be past in the House with- 
out difficulty. At an earlier date he 
had learned that the passage of the 
bill in the Senate could be expected 
with confidence. Mr. Underwood, the 
Democratic leader in the House, 
supports the exemption. Therefore 
the movement for repeal will be led 
in the House by Mr. Adamson (who 
voted against exemption), assisted 
by others who voted for it but have 
recently come into agreement with 
the President. The latter, in confer- 
ences with members, has very earn- 
estly supported the repeal bill, point- 
ing out the importance of the inter- 

national questions involved. 

Colonel Goethals, Chief Engineer 
of the Canal, who testified last week 
before the Appropriations commit- 
tee in support of proposed large ap- 
priations for fortifications, guns and 
garrison quarters in the Canal Zone, 
said that there should be no exemp- 
tion. The Canal could not be main- 
tained for the first few years, he 
added, on tolls from foreign ship- 
ping, and exemption might cause an 
increase of rates. Senator Chamber- 
lain, who stands for exemption, re- 
cently asserted that opposition to it 
had been inspired by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company. That com- 
pany has since informed the Cana- 
dian Government that it does not in- 
tend to send its steamships thru the 
Canal, believing that no advantage 
can be gained by changing from the 
routes which they now use. 


The killing of the 

The Benton Case British subject, 
in Mexico William S. Ben- 
ton, at Juarez, on February 17, has 
continued to excite great interest in 
this country and Europe. Secretary 
Bryan demanded that an examina- 
tion of the body should be permitted 
and that the body should be given to 
Benton’s relatives for removal from 
the place of interment. For a time 
General Villa would not yield. He ap- 
peared to defy both Great Britain 
and the United States. Benton, he 
said, had been a criminal all his life. 
He had taken the body to Chihuahua 
in his private car and had buried it 
there with religious rites. He would 
have it exhumed and would permit 
the widow to look at it, but it must 
then be placed in the grave again 


and must remain in Chihuahua. The 
attitude of Governor Carranza was 
unknown. His secretary, responding 
to press inquiries, gave support to 
Villa. 

Persistent pressure at last con- 
strained Villa to comply with Secre- 
tary Bryan’s demands, or, at least, 
to pretend to comply. He consented 
to allow an examination of the body 
by a commission representing Great 
Britain and the United States and 
accompanied by medical experts. He 
would carry the commission, he said, 
to Chihuahua in his own car. The 
representatives appointed were 
Charles A. S. Perceval, British con- 
sul at Galveston; James Hambledon, 
a British subject; R. A. Thomas, a 
lawyer, of El Paso; Dr. Worsham, 
of El Paso, and Majors Davidson 
and Manly, of the United States 
Army’s medical corps. It was 
thought that examination would 
show whether Benton had been shot 
with the rifles of a firing squad or 
by a revolver. There are some indi- 
cations that he was shot by Villa in 
the latter’s office. 

The commission was about to en- 
ter a train at Juarez, on the Ist, 
when its progress was checked by a 
rebel officer and permission to go to 
Chihuahua was withdrawn. This ac- 
tion appears to have been taken in 
obedience to the orders of Carranza, 
who complains because all the nego- 
tiations were not carried on with 
him, and insists that he must be ap- 
proached by representatives of the 
British Government. The proposed 
examination has thus been delayed. 


There has been much 
indignation in Texas 
and elsewhere in the 
United States on account of the mur- 


The Murder 
of Vergara 

















THE MOST PERFECT DOG 
Mrs. Tyler Mores’s Old English Sheep Dog, 
“Slumber,” was not only the best dog in the 
Westminster Kennel Club show in New York, 
but was pronounced by expert judgment a dog 
of unrivaled perfection. He more modest 


than one would expect 








der of Clemente Vergara, a Texas 
ranchman, by soldiers of Huerta’s 
Federal army. Vergara lived on an 
island in the river near Laredo, the 
island being a part of Texas. The 
Federal soldiers stole several of his 
horses. On the following day, seeing 
him on the American bank of the 
river, they invited him to cross, say- 
ing they would pay for the horses. 
After he had crost the river they 
knocked him down and confined him 
in jail. Complaint was made by his 
friends, and the Federal commander 
ordered his release. The soldiers, in- 
stead of obeying this order, took 
Vergara from the jail, shot him and 
hanged the dead body to a tree. 
Huerta has promised to make an in- 
vestigation. 

Partly on account of this affair, 
Governor Colquitt, of Texas, talked 
of sending Texas Rangers across the 
boundary, and even of invading Mex- 
ico with the militia of his state. He 
was told by Mr. Bryan that such an 
act would be one for which only the 
national Government could assume 
responsibility. In the opinion of the 
President, it would be an act of war. 
In the House, the President’s policy 
has been criticized by several mem- 
bers in speeches of considerable 
length. Mr. Ainey, of Pennsylvania, 
said the policy was not one of 
“watchful waiting’ but one of 
“deadly drifting,” which would irre- 
sistibly lead to war. Mr. Kahn, of 
California, opposed intervention, but 
asserted that the President’s course 
would compel it. He suggested a 
movement by the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chili to restore 
peace in Mexico. Mr. Mondell, of 
Montana, said the President was 
badly advised. 

No change in the attitude of Euro- 
pean governments has been report- 
ed. The British Foreign Secretary 
tells the House of Commons that our 
Government, in the Benton case, has 
done all that it would have done if 
Benton had been an American citi- 
zen. 


At the close of 
an __ investiga- 
tion which has 
been carried on for two years, and 
the record of which fills fourteen vol- 
umes, the House committee on Mer- 
chant Marine has reported that both 
the domestic and the foreign ship- 
ping of the United States are so 
combined by agreements, pools and 
conferences that an attempt to dis- 
solve the combinations would cripple 
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trade and do more harm than good. 
Supervision and regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
instead of dissolution, are recom- 
mended, and the committee says 
that, if necessary, the Commission 
should be enlarged on account of the 
additional work. 

Shipping lines on practically every 
trade route to or from our ports, the 
committee finds, are operated under 
agreements designed to _ restrain 
competition, and the advantages to 
both shipper and carrier are so great 
that the combinations should be al- 
lowed to exist, under supervision as 
to rates, rebates and discrimination. 
It would be futile, it asserts, to at- 
tempt to restore competition by or- 
dering a termination of the agree- 
ments. In the foreign trade it is the 
almost universal practise to operate 
under agreements, of which there 
are eighty, involving nearly all the 
regular lines. In the domestic trade, 
coastwise and on the great lakes, 
competition has been not less effec- 
tively eliminated, altho the use of 
written or formal agreements is 
avoided. On the lakes thirty-seven 
groups of bulk carriers are con- 
trolled by community of interest, 
thru common officers, directors, large 
stockholders or charter relations. 

“Open competition,” the commit- 
tee says, “cannot be assured for any 
length of time by ordering existing 
agreements terminated. Such ter- 
mination would either cause the lines 
to engage in rate wars which would 
inevitably result in the survival of 
the fittest, or, in order that they 
might avoid a costly struggle, to 
consolidate thru common ownership.” 
The committee would have all agree- 
ments filed with the Commission 
and would authorize the Commission 
to regulate rates, to prevent discrim- 
ination and to enforce fair treat- 
ment. It would by law prohibit re- 
bating and forbid the use of “cut- 
throat ‘fighting ships’” in the for- 
eign trade. 


The Philippine Leg- 
islative Assembly ad- 
journed on the 21st. 
In its final session the Assembly: re- 
plied to the statements recently made 
by Dean C. Worcester, formerly 
Philippine Secretary of the Interior, 
as to slavery in the Islands. This 
reply asserted that investigation had 
shown that slavery, in a legal sense 
of the word, did not exist in the 
archipelago. To the Marconi Com- 
pany a franchise for the erection 
of forty wireless stations was grant- 
ed, with a provision authorizing the 
Philippine Government to take over 
the system in time of war. In the 
original draft of the bill the Ameri- 
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can Government was authorized to 
do this. 

Governor-General Harrison, in a 
cable message to Secretary Garrison, 
said that harmony in the local Gov- 
ernment was indicated by the pas- 
sage of a general appropriation bill 
by which more than $1,000,000 of 
annual expenditure would be saved 
without any impairment of efficiency. 
To the Bureaus of Health and Edu- 
cation had been given substantially 
the amounts recommended by their 
directors. We quote the following 
from his message: “Receipts of bu- 
reaus hereafter to revert automatic- 
ally to the general treasury, instead 
of allowing chiefs to spend such 
sums in their discretion for purposes 
not specically authorized. Salary cut- 
ting was confined to higher officials. 
No salaries of $3000 or under. were 
cut. -Thus, of 9000 officials and em- 
ployees only about 100 have their 


salaries reduced. Salaries between . 


$3000 and $5000 cut five per cent; 
salaries over $5000 cut ten per cent. 
Bill past both houses unanimously.” 
In the small upper house, formerly 
controlled by Americans, there is 
now a majority of natives. 
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At the beginning 
Hayti’s Revolution of the revolt in 

Hayti there were 
two revolutionist leaders, Senator 
Davilmar Theodore and General Or- 
este Zamor. The latter overthrew the 
Government and was elected Presi- 
dent. Then he attacked Theodore, 
whose forces were driven from Cape 
Haytien and other towns on the 
coast. Theodore retreated to Quana- 
minthe. He insists that he is the 
rightful President and has sent word 
to the Ministers of foreign nations 
that all international business must 
be transacted with him. But it is ex- 
pected that he will soon be driven 
into exile. The business men and 
foreign consuls in Cape Haytien 
have given a banquet to the com- 
mander of the United States gunboat 
“Wheeling,” thanking him for land- 
ing marines and saving the city from 
“the horrors of fire and pillage.” 

It is reported that Zamor and his 
Cabinet are considering the expedi- 
ency of asking our Government to 
take charge of the collection of Hay- 
tian revenues, under a fiscal agree- 
ment like the one with Santo Domin- 
go, and that the resident Ministers 
of foreign nations are inclined to 
suggest to the Washington Govern- 
ment an agreement of this kind. The 
creditors of Hayti are to be found 
in France, Germany and Belgium. 
The railroad loan interest due on 
February 1 has not been paid. Our 
Government has recognized the Gov- 
ernment of Zamor. 


President __ Billing- 
hurst, of Peru, who 
was deposed, im- 
prisoned and then expelled from his 
country, has arrived in Panama. He 
says he was attacked because his pol- 
icy was one of progress. His aim, he 
asserts, was to stimulate Peru’s in- 
dustries, develop mines, build rail- 
roads and promote public sanita- 
tion, and he was overthrown by 
men “accustomed to rule for pri- 
vate gain.” First Vice-President 
Roberto E. Leguia past thru New 
York last week, on his way from 
England to Peru. He denies that 
he has been in exile explaining 
that politics required him “to be 
absent for a time.” . Billinghurst, 
he says, was deposed because he 
was usurping the powers and func- 
tions of Congress. Sefior Leguia 
asserts that he is returning in re- 
sponse to a cabled request from Con- 
gress, and that he is to be President. 
The Second Vice-President, Miguel 
Echenique, however, has resigned. 
Public sentiment, with which he is 
in accord, calls for a general election, 
and Leguia may be disappointed. 
Little news has come from Ecua- 
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dor about the revolutionists in that 
country. The Government is attack- 
ing them in the vicinity of Esmeral- 
das. Those who had been arrested 
and imprisoned in Guayaquil killed 
the wardens and attempted to escape. 
Troops met them at the gate, and 
they were driven back. Four soldiers 
and five prisoners were killed. 

It is reported that the leaders of 
all factions in Venezuela that oppose 
President Gomez have reached an 
agreement and will act in concert. 
Former members of the Cabinet who 
are in exile had a conference last 
week in Porto Rico. Gomez has ar- 
rested and imprisoned Colonel Mc- 
Gill, a Chilian, the chief instructor 
of Venezuela’s army. 


The discovery of the 
South Pole by Amund- 
sen and the disastrous 
expedition of Scott seem to have 
stimulated rather than discouraged 
Antarctic expeditions. Their aim, 
however, is more rational than mere- 
ly to be the first to reach a certain 
mathematical point on the globe, the 
convergence of imaginary meridians. 
The exploration of the South Polar 
continent is now being systematically 
undertaken with a view of removing 
the greatest area of ignorance still 
remaining in the world as well as 
discovering possible mineral re- 
sources. According to Prof. Edge- 
worth David, of Sydney University, 
the Australian geologist who accom- 
panied Shackleton, the coal bed dis- 
covered at the head of the Beard- 
more glacier contains probably as 
much coal, at least, as all the un- 
worked coal fields of Great Britain. 
He also anticipates that gold reefs 
will be found as rich and workable as 
those of Alaska. 

Another Australian geologist, 
Prof. Douglas Mawson, of Adelaide 
University, who has been for more 
than two years in the Antarctic, has 
just returned to Adelaide on the 
“Aurora.” His object was the ex- 
ploration of the coast nearest to Aus- 
tralia from Adelie Land to Knox 
Land, a stretch of 2400 miles. A 
novel feature of the expedition was 
the employment of wireless teleg- 
raphy for the purpose of keeping in 
communication with the outside 
world. A wireless station established 
on Macquarie Island served as an in- 
termediary by which messages were 
sent from Adelie Land to Hobart, 
Tasmania. r 

Dr. Mawson had a narrow escape 
from death on an inland journey 
with two companions. When 311 
miles from camp Lieutenant B. E. 
S. Ninnis, who was driving the third 
dog team, fell into a deep crevasse 
over which the others had past in 
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SYDNEY CHARLES BUXTON 


The man who will sucteed Lord Gladstone in 
June as Governor-General of South Africa 


safety. The remains of one of the 
dogs could be seen on a ledge 150 
feet below, but the body of Ninnis 
was too deep to be discovered or even 
discerned. The lost sledge contained 
most of the provisions and the dogs, 
being altogether without food, were 
too poor to afford much nutriment. 
Mawson’s other companion, Dr. 
Xavier Mertz, a Swiss ski-runner, 
gave out and died on the way back 
to the hut. Mawson was saved by 
finding an unexpected food cache left 
by a search party: 

The scientific results of the Maw- 
son expedition include the recon- 
naissance of the coast thru thirty- 
three degrees of longitude; the loca- 
tion of the continental shelf by 
soundings thru fifty-five degrees of 
latitude; the discovery of a ridge in 
the ocean bed connecting Australia 
with the Antarctic continent, indi- 
cating that they once formed part 
of the same land; the making of 
magnetic observations; the collection 
of birds’ eggs and the discovery of 
rich mineral deposits, chiefly copper 
and coal. 

An Austrian expedition in charge 
of Dr. Felix Kénig, of Graz, is plan- 
ning to start next summer for the 
exploration of the region lying south 
of Cape Horn. This will work west- 
ward toward Graham Land and east- 
ward toward Weddell Sea. 

Lieutenant Shackleton, who nearly 
reached the South Pole in 1909, is 
making arrangements to enter the 
Antarctic continent from the oppo- 


site side this year with the hope of 
crossing it. This is an undertaking 
of sufficient difficulty to daunt almost 
any explorer except Shackleton, for 
it involves cutting loose from sup- 
porting parties and caches and 
striking straight for the Pole with- 
out returning to the base. From the 
Weddell Sea, where the expedition 
will start, in to the Pole the ter- 
ritory is entirely unknown. From the 
Pole to the coast Shackleton may fol- 
low the route that he and Scott took 
from South Victoria or may follow 
Amundsen’s route on the other side 
of Ross Sea. He has also contem- 
plated taking some route altogether 
new. 


The leaders of the 
oa Sopth African rail- 
road strike who were 
shipped off to England by the Union 
Government without due process of 
law arrived at Gravesend on Febru- 
ary 23. The steamship “Umgeni” was 
promptly boarded by a deputation of 
British labor leaders, who explained 
their plans for a series of recep- 
tions, dinners and public demonstra- 
tions in honor of the exiles. But it 
appeared that they had during the 
voyage planned quite a different line 
of tactics which they were reluctant 
to abandon. They had determined to 
stay upon the steamer until it should 
take them back to South Africa. 
Finally, however, they were per- 
suaded to land after having filed with 
the captain a formal note of protest. 
The deported strikers were given 
a dinner in the strangers’ dining 
room of the House of Commons by 
the Labor members of Parliament, 
much to the disgust of their Con- 
servative colleagues. The indignation 
meeting held in the London Opera 
House was packed, altho an admis- 
sion fee of $1.25 was charged, but 
when J. Ramsay Macdonald, chair- 
man of the Labor party, tried to ad- 
dress the meeting his voice was 
drowned by the shrieks of the suf- 
fragets. Court proceedings will be at 
once started both in England and 
South Africa to test the legality of 
the deportation. In the statements is- 
sued to the public by the strikers on 
their arrival they disclaim all law- 
less acts and says: 


It is because access to all courts was 
denied us that we now appeal to the 
people of Great Britain and the work- 
ers of the world to help us in our at- 
tempt to prevent the present Govern- 
ment of South Africa from usurping 
the judicial powers vested in the courts 
and from carrying out its evident inten- 
tion of making South Africa a Boer col- 
ony instead of a British settlement 
which, under a more enlightened and 
just government, will yet become the 
home of many thousands of British men 
and women. 
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That the action of Premier Botha 
and General Smut meets with general 
approval is shown by the passage of 
the indemnity bill by the South Afri- 
can parliament by a vote of 95 to 41. 
This protects the members of the 
Government from legal proceedings 
on account of any of their acts dur- 
ing the régime of martial law, in- 
cluding the deportation of the strike 
leaders. The Government has fol- 
lowed this up with a “peace preserva- 
tion bill” which virtually places in 
the hands of the Government the 
right to use the extraordinary pow- 
ers which were assumed under mar- 
tial law in the recent strike. 


The Cost When Italy undertook the 

: conquest of Tripoli it was 
of Libya freely prophesied that the 
country would be ruined by the enter- 
prise for its people were too poor to 
stand any addition to their already 
heavy burden of taxation and foreign 
loans would be hard to get. These 
direful expectations do not seem to 
have been realized, for the country 
has stood the strain remarkably well, 
altho the war was longer and more 
costly than was anticipated. Accord- 
irg to the figures presented by the 
Government to the parliament now 
in session the expenditure involved in 


the Turkish war amounts to $229,- | 


951,513 up to the end of the year 
1913. Some five million of this was 
expended in the Aegean Islands and 
Albania and twenty-five millions 
invested in permanent improvements 
in the conquered territory, such as 
harbor works, railroads, telegraph 
and telephone lines and public build- 
ings. Premier Giolitti claims that the 
Government has come thru with a 
balance of $23,000,000, but this is 
challenged by Baron Sonnino, leader 
of the Opposition, who asserts that 
the Government has juggled the fig- 
ures and there is really a deficit of 
$1,500,000 instead. 

Italy seems to have prospered 
rather than declined since the out- 
break of the war. Commerce and 
manufactures show an increase and 
the saving bank deposits are larger 
than before. Whether the African 
territory will prove a paying invest- 
ment remains to be seen. No attempt 
has been made to occupy the interior, 
but the coastal region seems to have 
been completely pacified. So far the 
Libyan colony does not offer suffi- 
cient attractions to the laborer or 
farmer to divert the stream of emi- 
gration from America and Argen- 
tina as was hoped. The Government 
has planned an extensive system of 
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From the New York World 


POT 





OR KETTLE? 


From the New York Sun 


HE WHO LAUGHS LAST LAUGHS BEST 


Charles Becker, formerly a police lieutenant in 

New York, found guilty last fall of the murder 

of the gambler Rosenthal, has been granted a 
retrial by the Court of Appeals 


irrigation works on which $8,000,000 
a year are to be expended. In this 
way it is expected that the arid lands 
will be reclaimed and the country re- 
stored to its former fertility when it 
was thought to be richer than the 
Nile valley. 


The French parlia- 
ment is struggling 
over the income tax 
and the Doumergue ministry, in of- 
fice only a few weeks, has more than 
once narrowly escaped defeat. In 
fact the Government received an ad- 
verse vote of 140 to 134 in the Sen- 
ate on an amendment favored by 
Premier Doumergue himself. This 
amendment proposed the immediate 
substitution of the income tax for 
all existing forms of property taxa- 
tion. This, however, was thought too 
violent a change of system. 

The Premier refused to regard 
this vote as a defeat for his Gov- 
ernment and he was justified two 
days later when the Chamber of 
Deputies gave him a vote of confi- 
dence of 329 to 214. The proposals 
of the Premier involve a radical re- 
construction of the present fiscal 
system, which has grown up ‘unpre- 
meditatively as each successive gov- 
ernment, in its effort to meet the 
necessities of an increasing budget, 
imposed new taxes on such sources 
of revenue as it could discover with- 
out regard to the fact that these 
taxes overlap and yet leave some 
forms of wealth quite untouched. 
M. Caillaux, who is Minister of Fi- 
nance and the most important mem- 
ber of the new Cabinet, wishes to 
shift the incidence of taxation from 
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things to income and he plans to 
add to the taxes on particular forms 
of income a graduated tax on the 
income as a whole, intended like the 
British surtax to fall most heavily 
on large fortunes. The question of 
“payment at the source” is causing 
as much trouble in France now as it 
is in this country. 

The opposition to the Doumergue 
Government is led by Aristide Bri- 
and and Louis Barthou, former Min- 
isters, who have formed a coalition 
of various radical groups of the Left, 
not yet strong enough to command a 
majority. They found another point 
of attack on the Government in the 
recent outbreak of epidemics in va- 
rious garrisons. Owing to the ex- 
tension of the term of service to 
three years the barracks are over- 
crowded and measles, scarlatina and 
cerebro-spinal meningitis have rav- 
aged the recruits and roused wide- 
spread indignation against the Gov- 
ernment. 


Altho Yuan Shih-kai has 
supprest all organized 
rebellion against his au- 
thority he has not been able to main- 
tain order in the provinces. Bands of 
brigands go thru the country loot- 
ing and killing with little interfer- 
ence from the authorities. The most 
serious disorders have occurred in 
the province of Anhui, west of 
Shanghai, where a bandit known as 
the “White Wolf” gathered several 
thousand followers and sacked the 
city of Liuan-chow on January 29. 
According to the Government report 
the bandits massacred 1300 men, 
women and children. Among the mur- 
dered was Father Rich, a French 
Jesuit missionary. ; 

The Minister of War, General 
Tuan Chi-jui, took the field in person 
with an army of 40,000 men and de- 
feated the “White Wolf” with great 
slaughter. He did not, however, suc- 
ceed in surrounding the band, which 
escaped to the westward into Honan. 
Aeroplanes were employed by the 
Government troops in locating the 
bandits. 

The Chinese Government will have 
a heavy bill to pay for the injury to 
foreign interests during the revolu- 
tion. The claims filed by the various 
legations at Peking amount to $23,- 
547,000. Of these the heaviest 
claimants are: Germany, $9,920,000; 
France, $6,627,000; Russia, $2,180,- 
000; Great Britain, $1,428,000, and 
United States, $1,177,000. The dam- 
ages claimed by Germany and France 
seem excessive as it is improbable 
that their nationals suffered relative- 
ly so much more than the other coun- 
tries. It will be remembered that the 
bill presented by the United States 
for damages during the Boxer rebel- 
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lion was very much more moderate 
than that of other powers and yet 
when the claims came to be actually 
settled the estimate was found to be 
too large and the balance was re- 
funded to.China to be spent on edu- 
cation. No other country, however, 
followed our example in this matter. 
Ten million dollars of the new quin- 
tuple loan has been earmarked for 
the settlement of the foreign claims. 


The Comin It was announced that 
iesteen €& Prince William of 
S Wied would enter upon 
his kingdom some time in February, 
but the month has past and he is 
still going about Europe to secure 
the financial and diplomatic support 
necessary to give the country a good 
start. When he was in Rome he vis- 
ited the Quirinal but not the Vati- 
can, thereby giving rise to all sorts 
of rumors as to his religious policy. 
The leading powers of Europe have 
promised to send representatives to 
his court, but the little town of 
Durazzo has not enough houses for 
them. 

Meanwhile the state of the coun- 
try is passing from bad to worse. 
The Epirotes, altho abandoned by 
Greece, are determined never to sub- 
mit to Albanian rule. They have de- 
clared their independence and set up 
a capital at Himara. The Mohamme- 
dans are equally resentful at being 
placed under a Christian King and 
are likely to make a fight against it. 
If so, the young King will have his 
hands full, for even the Sultan has 
never been able to bring the Alba- 


nians into complete subjugation, The 
Black Eagle is still untamed. 
Portugal under the re- 
public is by no means a 
peaceful place, but nei- 
ther was it under the monarchy. Ev- 
ery little while we hear of a rising in 
favor of the restoration or an inva- 
sion of royalists from over the bor- 
der, but these amount to nothing and, 
indeed, often reveal ludicrous in- 
capacity on the part of those who 
have engineered them. The large 
sums of money expended by the ex- 
iled King Manoel and the emigrated 
aristocracy are worse than wasted. 
In some cases, it appears, those who 
got the money ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of organizing a counter-revolu- 
tion had no intention of risking their 
necks and so saw to it that the Gov- 
ernment got wind of the movement 
in time to prevent them from carry- 
ing their enterprise too far. 

It seems, however, that the repub- 
lic has not brought with it the bless- 
ings of a greater freedom and pros- 
perity as was hoped. The mob is more 
tyrannous than the monarch and the 
expression of unpopular opinion is 
dangerous. Capital is timid and labor 
is discontented. A railroad strike 
during the last days of February led 
to violent disorders in Lisbon. Trains 
were dynamited and bombs exploded 
in the streets. Owing to the cutting 
of the telegraph wires very little is 
known of the details of the disorder, 
but, according to the Government ac- 
count, the troops overcame the riot- 
ers and the strike has been called off. 
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THE AEROPLANE AND MONT BLANC 
M. Parmelin is not the first aviator to cross the Alps, but his feat is spectacular enough. 
Perrichon’s phrase, Moi et Mont Blanc, becomes almost appropriate to such flyers as Parmelin 
and Bider, who first made the trans-Alpine flight in January, 1913 





ARBITRATION TREATIES THAT MEAN SOMETHING | 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE war between Italy and 

i Tripoli, the war in China, the 

war between the Balkan 
States and Turkey, and then the 
subsequent war between the Balkan 
States themselves, the war in Hayti, 
and finally the war in Mexico, all are 
contemporary and convincing evi- 
dence that the dawn of universal 
peace is not immediately at hand. It 
is true that they are nearly all of 
them civil wars or revolutions, rather 
than war between established gov- 
ernments, and that the restoration of 
peace in most of them is involved in 
the establishment of stable govern- 
ments. It is very certain that in such 
wars, treaties of arbitration, what- 
ever their terms, and however sol- 
emnly entered into, are not a practi- 
cal means of settlement. Many coun- 
tries in the last century suffered 
from the disease of revolution and 
internecine strife. Looking back over 
half a century, we'can properly say 
that in the countries subject to such 
outbreaks, there has been great im- 
provement; and while Mexico shows 
retrogression in this regard, most of 
the South American countries have 
grown stronger in the maintenance 
of law and order and the preserva- 
tion of constituted authority. 

I think it is our duty, as a great, 
strong, powerful nation, when we can 
easily do so without involving our- 
selves in costly or dangerous war, to 
promote the cause of peace and order 
in any of our less stable neighbors 
thru treaty arrangements with them, 
and this wholly without regard to the 
Monroe Doctrine. We have had 
such an opportunity with Nicar- 
agua, with Honduras, with Santo 
Domingo, and we may possibly have 
the same kind of an opportunity 
with other states similarly condi- 
tioned. They all owe what to them 
is a large amount of money to Euro- 
pean creditors. Their creditors are 
willing to scale down the debts which 
in justice ought to be substantially 
scaled, if they can be given greater 
security for the payment of the 
debt thus scaled. The govern- 
ments of these countries, confident 
that we are disinterested in the 
matter, have manifested a desire 
to have American bankers finance 
this readjustment of their obliga- 
tions if our Government will only 
consent to a treaty in which there is 
reserved to us the right to nominate 
collectors of their customs revenues, 
and to protect such collectors against 


lawless violence. The amount of force. 


necessary to extend this protection is 
almost negligible. Indeed it is not 
more than the show of force that we 
usually make to protect American 
interests in the breaking out of a 
revolution in these countries. I never 
have been able to understand the 
argument against such treaties. They 
do not involve the Monroe Doctrine 
at all. They merely involve the obli- 
gation of a strong and powerful 
neighbor to help a weak. one. They 
are in the interest of peace and good 
order and make for the just settle- 
ment of debts. In some way or other, 
such treaties are supposed to be a 
recognition of the right of European 
governments to collect the debts of 
their nationals by force; but I am 
utterly unable to see why. They con- 
stitute merely a friendly act, and 
furnish a means to these govern- 
ments of settling their past obliga- 
tions and obtainingy a much-needed 
sum of money to be expended in 
helping their people in education and 
in the development of their rich nat- 
ural resources. In Central America 
the difficulty has been that a dictator 
in one republic has intrigued against 
his neighbors. He became a disturb- 
ing factor for all the rest, The treat- 
ies with Honduras and Nicaragua 
would give the United States an op- 
portunity to exert a direct influence 
to prevent the consummation of such 
intrigues and to maintain a peace in 
that region of North America essen- 
tial to the happiness of its people. 
Their trade is naturally of great 
value to us, and would be of much 
greater value if the arts of peace 
were pursued. 


WHAT IS AN ARBITRATION TREATY? 


But the subject of this article is 
not that of specific treaties. It is the 
question of the relation of the Sen- 
ate to general arbitration treaties. I 
understand a general arbitration 
treaty to mean a treaty by which the 
nations who are parties to it, agree 
that they will in the future submit to 
arbitration all future differences 
which come within a class defined in 
the treaty. What I propose to discuss 
here is whether the President and 
the Senate have the power to make 
such treaties in a form that will 
really bind them and the Govern- 
ment to anything substantial. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s term, there 
were a number of arbitration trea- 
ties negotiated and signed by Mr. 
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Hay and submitted to the Senate, in 
which it was agreed between the 
United States and the other treaty- 
making party that all questions of a 
legal nature, not including those of 
national honor or vital interest, 
would be submitted to The Hague 
tribunal, and that when any differ- 
ence arose, a specific agreement of 
submission of the issue would be 
entered into. The Senate insisted 
that for the words “specific agree- 
ment,” “treaty” should be sub- 
stituted in order that no specific 
agreement could be submitted under 
the treaty except with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. Mr. 
Roosevelt declined to ratify treaties 
with this limitation, on the ground 
that the treaty thus limited did not 
bring the country any nearer to arbi- 
tration than if no treaty was made. 
On the other hand, the Senate insist- 
ed that it had no power to ratify such 
a treaty because it would be an un- 
lawful delegation to the President 
alone of the treaty-making power. 


THE PRESIDENT MAY CONSTRUE 
TREATIES 


The treaties thus drawn either at- 
tempted to describe a class of ques- 
tions which the Government bound 
itself to arbitrate or they did not. If 
not, then they were not treaties at 
all, and there was no occasion to dis- 
cuss what the Constitution required 
with reference to treaties. In that 
view they were a mere general de- 
claratory expression of a hope that 
the parties might make a treaty in 
the future. If, however, the treaties 
did define a class of issues which the 
United States agreed to arbitrate, 
then whether an issue thereafter 
arising came within the class or not 
was a matter of construction of the 
treaty. The agreement would then be 
nothing more than the framing of the 
specific issue which came within the 
general class as defined. It is a well- 
understood incident of the treaty- 
making power that in a treaty there 
may be reserved, without an unlaw- 
ful delegation of power, to the Presi- 
dent, or to some other agent, the 
power to execute its provisions. As 
the Supreme Court said in Tong Yue 
Ting vs. the United States, 149 U. S., 
698 and 714: 

It is no new thing for the law-making 
power, acting either thru treaties made 
by the President and the Senate, or by 
the more common methods of the acts 
of Congress, to submit the decision of 
questions not necessarily of judicial 
cognizance either to the final determi- 
nation of executive officers, or to the 
decisions of such officers in the first in- 
stance, with such opportunity for ju- 
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dicial review of their action as Con- 
— may see fit to authorize and per- 
mit. 

It was therefore entirely within the 
authority of the treaty-making pow- 
er, after having laid down a general 
rule of jurisdiction fixing a definite 
class of questions which might be ar- 
bitrated before the stipulated court, 
to leave the formulation of the spe- 
cific issue coming within that class 
for the Executive. 

The police power of Congress to 
regulate the rates on interstate com- 
merce railroads is exercized by lay- 
ing down some very general rules 
that rates shall be reasonable, and 
shall not be unduly discriminatory, 
and by then giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power un- 
der those general rules to decide what 
rates are unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory, and indeed to fix rates them- 
selves. 


_In the argument by senators 


against the power of the Senate to 
agree that the President alone might 
formulate the specific agreement, 
much reliance was placed on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Field 
against Clark 145 U. S. In that case 
the Supreme Court merely laid down 
the general rule that Congress could 
not delegate legislative power and 
then held valid a provision in the 
McKinley tariff act which authorized 
the President to apply one or an- 
other set of duties to the imports 
from a foreign country as he de 
cided whether the customs laws of 
that country were “reciprocally un- 
reasonable” toward us. The case in- 
stead of helping the contention of 
the Senate, made strongly for the 
view that giving the President the 
power to make the specific agree- 
ment was not an unlawful delegation. 


“NATIONAL HONOR” 


The Hay treaties of general arbi- 
tration, as I have said, excepted from 
the issues of a legal nature to be ar- 
bitrated, “questions of national honor 
and vital interest.” Who could tell 
what were not questions within these 
exceptions? It left a discretion in 
each party to insist that any question 
concerned its honor or vital interest. 
Lord Russell when first approached 
- as to the possibility of arbitrating 
the issue growing out of the Ala- 
bama claims and the mulcting of 
Great Britain for her failure to per- 
form her international duties, said 
that she could not admit that she had 
ever failed in that regard, and that 
it was a question of national honor 
which she would not submit to arbi- 
tration. And yet she did, and not 
only did she submit to arbitration, 
but she paid the judgment of $15,- 
500,000 rendered against her by an 
international tribunal. 


The exceptions of the Hay treaties 
were thus so broad and general that 
the action of the Senate in declining 
to allow the President to make the 
specific agreement under them could 
be strongly defended on the ground 
that the treaties did not sufficiently 
define any class of questions and 
therefore that the specific agreement 
would be the only real treaty. 
Moreover, a treaty of arbitration 
is for the purpose not only of settling 
disputes, but its main function is to 
prevent those disputes from resulting 
in war. A country is not likely to go 
to war except on an issue that in- 
volves its honor or its vital interest. 
Therefore, a treaty that excludes 
such questions from arbitration is 
not a treaty that covers the critical 
issues from which wars spring. I 
therefore determined, if I could, to 


negotiate a treaty that would leave 


out those exceptions and include all 
questions that could be arbitrated. 


A NATION’S OWN BUSINESS 


There are many questions be 
tween nations that concern the 
welfare of both, with respect to 
which, under any system of interna- 
tional justice, a nation must have ab- 
solute discretion and control of its 
own conduct. Take for instance the 
question whether England shall take 
part in our Panama Exposition. 
That may cause bad feeling in 
California or in this country gen- 
erally, but no court of arbitration 
would make a ruling that England 
was obliged to take part in our ex- 
position. That is not a justiciable 
question. If, however, England had 
agreed by treaty to take part in our 
exposition, then a right would be cre- 
ated by contract, and it would prop- 
erly become the subject of arbitra- 
tion and decision. 

You cannot bring all subjects of 
difference between individuals into a 
municipal court, A man may be un- 
neighborly, he may not call on his 
neighbor, he may notify his neighbor 
that he does not propose to have his 
children come into his place, he may 
do a lot of unkind things that arouse 
the indignation of his neighbor, and 
show he is a very mean man. But 
these do not give any cause for a suit. 
One cannot compel his neighbor to 
be generous and good and courteous 
by a law suit. In other words, there 
is a field into which courts of justice 
cannot enter, whether they be muni- 
cipal courts in a state, or arbitral 
courts between nations; and that 
limitation must be just as clear in 
an international court, as in one of 
our domestic tribunals. 

In the formulation of our treaties, 
it was necessary to hit upon some 
term which would define as a class 
those causes of difference between 


nations that would constitute, under 
the principles of international law, 
an infringement of the legal rights 
of another nation, analogous to 
rights remediable in municipal 
courts of justice between individuals. 
The description must exclude those 
obligations of courtesy and good will 
that are enforced only by the sanc- 
tion of a national conscience or by 
the influence of international public 
opinion, or by what Lord Haldane 
has referred to as Sittlichkeit or in- 
ternational “Good Form.” The anal- 
ogy between matters of domestic ju- 
dicial cognizance and those proper to 
be considered in international law 
tribunals is quite close. Mr. Knox 
found a phrase that seemed to me to 
be most happy in the description of 
the character of questions that 
should be arbitrated between the 
United States and other estab- 
lished governments if negotiation 
failed. He found a satisfactory word 
in an opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer 
in a case in which the Supreme 
Court was acting as a quasi-inter- 
national tribunal. One of the great 
examples of successful international 
arbitration is the arrangement for 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court under our Constitution in 
settling the controversies between 
sovereign states. It furnishes a 
model that in future generations 
will, I hope, prove to be most useful 
in the formation of a general arbitral 
court for all the stable nations of the 
world. This case to which I refer was 
a controversy between Kansas and 
Colorado as to the water rights of the 
two states and their respective resi- - 
dents and land owners in a stream 
which began in one state and ran into 
the other. The learned Justice, speak- 
ing of the effect of the Constitution, 
said: 

Undoubtedly, as remarked by Mr. 
Justice Bradley in Hans vs. Louisiana, 
134 U. S. 1, 15, the Constitution made 
some things justiciable, “which were not 
known as such at the common law; such, 
for example, as* controversies between 
states as to boundary lines, and other 
questions admitting of judicial solu- 
tion.” And as the remedies resorted to 
by independent states for the determi- 
nation of controversies raised by col- 
lision between them were withdrawn 
from the states by the Constitution, a 
wide range of matters, susceptible of 
adjustment, and not purely political in 


their nature, was made pene by 
that instrument. 185 U. S. 


THE MEANING OF “JUSTICIABLE” 


Mr. Knox used in the treaties the 
word justiciable to describe the dif- 
ferences which the parties bound 
themselves to arbitrate. Those con- 
troversies only would come within the 
term which were just cause for repri- 
sal by the complaining state accord- 
ing to international law, which only 
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grants a reprisal only when a posi- 
tive wrong has been inflicted or 
rights stricti juris are withheld. The 
rule which controls foreign and inde- 
pendent states in their relations to 
each other is that the primary and 
absolute right of a state is self-pres- 
ervation. The improvement of her 
revenues, arts, agriculture and com- 
merce are incontrovertible rights of 
sovereignty. She has dominion over 
all things within her territory, in- 
cluding all bodies of water, standing 
or running, within her boundary line. 
Her moral obligations to observe the 
demands of comity, that is of good 
neighborly feeling, cannot be made 
the subject of legal controversy. In 
the light of such limitations fully 
recognized in international law, the 
definition of those issues intended to 
be arbitrated is easily applied, The 
language of the treaties is: 

All differences . . . relating to inter- 

national matters in which the high con- 
tracting parties are concerned by vir- 
tue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justiciable in their 
nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity. 
First, the differences must relate to 
international matters; second, they 
arise upon a claim of right, i. e., a 
right under a treaty or under princi- 
ples of international law of one 
against the other; third, they must 
be justiciable, i. e., capable of judicial 
solution by application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity. Those prin- 
ciples of course are principles of in- 
ternational law or equity. As this 
. phrase is used not only in an English 
treaty, but in a French treaty, the 
words are not to be confined to the 
technical meaning of law and equity 
as those words are understood in the 
jurisprudence of England and the 
United States. Still the terms law 
and equity have a similar significa- 
tion in many countries. Ancient sys- 
tems of law grown rigid have been 
modified by applying more liberal 
principles in reaching’ justice. Equity 
has ameliorated and mitigated the 
severity of the law. The two words 
used together, therefore, were in- 
tended to comprehend all the rules 
of international law affecting the 
rights and duties of nations toward 
each other which are not mere rules 
of comity, but are positive and may 
be properly enforced by judicial 
action. 

THE MACHINERY OF ARBITRATION 


The first clause of the Knox treat- 
ies provides that such questions shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration established at The 
Hague, or to some other tribunal 
agreed to by the parties by special 
agreement, which shall be made on 


the part of the United States by the 
President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The second clause pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Joint 
High Commission of Inquiry to in- 
vestigate any controversy between 
the two parties, whether within or 
without Article I, which investiga- 
tion may be postponed for a year by 
either party in order to give an op- 
portunity for negotiation and settle- 
ment. The Joint High Commission is 
to be constituted by each party des- 
ignating three of its own nationals 
to sit therein, with authority to vary 
the character of its membership if 
either party chooses. The action of 
the Joint High Commission is to be 
regarded merely as advisory except 
in one case. If either party contends 
that the difference is not arbitrable 


by the terms of the treaty, the Joint 


High Commission by a vote of five 
to one, may decide that it is within 
the treaty and the decision is to bind 
the parties. Thereafter the arbitra- 
tion shall proceed before The Hague 
or other tribunal as provided in the 
treaty. Good faith ufder the treaty 
would require in the event of such a 
decision, that the President and the 
Senate make the specific agreement 
required in the first section and pro- 
ceed to carry out the arbitration. Of 
course it would be within the power 
of the Senate, as indeed it would be 
within the power of the President, to 
decline to make such a specific agree- 
ment and thus to break their obliga- 
tion and that of their Government. 

I suggested to Mr. Knox a form 
of treaty under which either party 
might submit to the Permanent 
Court at The Hague its complaint 
against the other, and the court after 
objection and hearing should first de- 
cide whether the complaint consti- 
tuted an arbitrable case within the 
first clause of the section, and if it 
so found, it should then proceed to 
hear and decide the issue made. But 
Mr. Knox felt that the time had not 
arrived when so radical a proposition 
as that would be approved by the 
Senate or possibly by the country, 
and therefore he suggested a prelim- 
inary decision as to jurisdiction by 
this Joint High Commission to be 
composed of three Americans and 
three Englishmen, or three Ameri- 
cans and three Frenchmen, as the 
case might be. I regarded this as a 
very mild provision, because at least 
two Americans out of three must 
concur in holding that the difference 
in question was within the descrip- 
tion of the general class of questions 
agreed to be arbitrated before the 
judgment could be binding on both 
parties. The suggestion of possible 
danger of injustice to the interests 


of the United States arising from 
the decision by a majority of five to 
one of a tribunal composed half of 
Americans and half of the nationals 
of the other treaty-making power, is 
chimerical and imaginary. 


THE REAL BASIS FOR OBJECTION 


Such objections grow out of the 
unwillingness of the men who sug- 
gest them to enter into any arbitra- 
tion by contract or treaty in advance 
of the happening of the event which 
gives rise to the difference. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are 
not sufficiently in favor of a judicial 
decision of questions between na- 
tions to be willing to lay down a 
general law for arbitration, or to 
make a general classification of sub- 
jects for arbitration and abide by it. 
They insist on knowing all the cir- 
cumstances with reference to a par- 
ticular issue before they are willing 
to bind themselves to arbitrate it at 
all. That is the real issue in the con- 
sideration of this question. 

As in the consideration of the 
Hay treaties, so here it was argued 
that the President and the Sen- 
ate would unlawfully delegate their 
treaty-making power if they agreed 
that a tribunal should finally 
adjudge that a specific difference, 
subsequently arising, was in the 
class of differences covered by the 
treaty. It is very difficult to argue 
this question, because the answer to 
it is so plain and obvious. The ques- 
tion whether a specific case aris- 
ing after the general treaty is 
made comes within the language of 
the treaty is a question of the con- 
struction of the treaty and its ap- 
plication to events subsequently aris- 
ing. Construction of a treaty is the 
issue more frequently arbitrated be- 
tween nations than any other. It is 
true that the question here is one of 
jurisdiction rather than one upon the 
merits of the controversy, but both 
arise in the construction of a treaty, 
and both therefore are the normal 
subjects of arbitration. To leave a 
question arising in our foreign rela- 
tions to arbitration is of course 
not a delegation of power at all. Del- 
egated power is conferred on an 
agent. The tribunal does not act as 
agent but as a court deriving its ° 
power not from either party but from 
the agreement of both. The view that 
makes a submission to a tribunal a 
delegation of power to an agent 
would prevent the President and Sen- 
ate from agreeing to arbitrate any- 
thing at all. And yet we have made 
arbitration treaties since the Consti- 
tution was adopted and before. The 
rightfulness of the power exercized 
under these Knox treaties to submit 
the question of jurisdiction to the 
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arbitral tribunal ‘is much clearer 
than was the power of the Senate to 
consent that the President might 
make the specific agreement in the 
Hay treaties; and this for two rea- 
sons; first, because in the Knox 
treaties the classification is one of 
clear definition as it was not in the 
Hay treaties; second, in the Hay 
treaties the President was an execu- 
tive agent and the question of unlaw- 
ful delegation to him alone of the 
treaty-making power fairly arose. 
But here the objection is a plain con- 
fusion of conferring power on an 
agent with submitting a judicial is- 
sue to a court. The only logical 
position that could defeat the right 
of the President and the Senate to 
agree to submit to a tribunal the 
question whether a subsequent differ- 
ence comes within the general but 
definite classification of arbitrable 
issues in a_ general arbitration 
treaty is the utterly untenable one 
that the President and the Senate 
have no right to submit to an 
international tribunal, at all the 
decision of thos® intertational mat- 
ters that the President and the Sen- 
ate under the Constitution are given 
power to deal with in our interna- 
tional relations. 


TIME TO STOP GENERALIZING 


Nevertheless the Senate struck out 
the provision for a decision by the 
Joint High Commission. I considered 
this proposition the most important 
feature of the treaty, and I did so 
because I felt as if we had reached a 
time in the making of promissory 
treaties of arbitration when they 
should mean something. The-Senate 
halted just at the point where a pos- 
sible and real obligation might be 
created. I do not wish to minimize the 
importance of general expressions of 
good will and general declarations of 
willingness to settle everything with- 
out war, but the long list of treaties 
that mean but little can now hardly 
be made longer for they include sub- 
stantially all the countries of the 
world. The next step is to include 
something that really binds some- 
body in a treaty for future arbitra- 
ticn. The treaties of arbitration are 
not going to accomplish substantial 
-progress unless we enter into them 
with a willingness and a conscious- 
ness that they may involve us in de- 
cisions to our detriment. We cannot 
win every case. Nations are like in- 
dividuals, they are not always right, 
even tho they think they are, and if 
arbitration is to accomplish any- 
thing, we must be willing to lose and 
abide by the loss. If we are to estab- 
lish real arbitral courts which shall 
be useful as a permanent method of 
settling international disputes, we 


have got to agree in advance what 
the jurisdiction of those courts shall 
be, and then abide by their holding 
as to that jurisdiction and perform 
the judgments that are made against 
us. But if we assume that it is dan- 
gerous for us to consent to go into 


any arbitration, lest the court make 
gross errors in international law and 
may decide contrary to the principles 
of the law as we entertain them, then 
let us take some other method of set- 
tling international disputes. 

New Haven, Connecticut 


NEXT WEEK MR. TAFT WILL CONTINUE HIS DISCUSSION OF ARBITRA- 
TION TREATIES, CONSIDERING THE SPECIFIC RESERVATIONS DESIRED 
BY THE SENATE AND THE TREATIES FRAMED BY MR. BRYAN 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


XPERIMENT after experi- 
| re in our colleges has shown 

that our young people are so 
inadequately equipped with informa- 
tion in regard to the Scriptures as to 
be unable to explain at least three out 
of five of the common Biblical allu- 
sions with which literature is strewn. 
For this condition many facts are re- 
sponsible, chief among which are the 
too general failure of the Sunday 
schools to hold boys and girls during 
the adolescent period, and the scrap- 
py, superficial nature of the lessons 
for those who do attend- 

The best plan yet suggested to 
meet the situation and to give our 
young people an adequate acquaint- 
ance with Biblical geography, his- 
tory and literature seems to be that 
adopted something over a year ago 
in the state of North Dakota. Here 
the State Board of Education has 
authorized a syllabus of Bible study, 
corresponding to the other syllabi for 
high school studies’ issued by the 
board, and outlining study in the 
geography of Bible lands, in fifty 
great Old Testament narratives, in 
Hebrew history, in the life of Christ, 
and the work of the early church. 
It also includes memory passages 
and literary studies. An examination 
in this subject is offered semi-an- 
nually at the time of the regular 
state examinations, and to those who 
“pass” half a credit out of the six- 
teen usually required for high school 
graduation is allowed. 

The study is, of course, wholly op- 
tional. Moreover, it is not expected 
to be taught in the high school itself 
or during school hours. It is rather 
to be pursued privately, at home or 
in connection with Sunday schools 
or young people’s societies. The free- 
dom of the study disarms criticism. 
No textbook is prescribed save the 
Bible, any version of which may be 
used. All that the state insists on is 
an accurate knowledge of the facts, 
literary and historical. Roman Cath- 
olics, using, of course, the Douay 
text, have thus vied with Protestant 
in carrying on the work. In fact, the 
largest set of papers sent in to the 


FOR BIBLE STUDY 


state examiner last June came from 
a class of Catholic young people 
taught by an able Catholic teacher. 

The examination in question was 
as follows: 


1. Draw an outline map of Pales- 
tine; locating by name the chief river, 
the chief salt water lake, the chief 
fresh water lake, the capitals of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the 
birthplace of Jesus, the early home of 
Jesus, also the land of the Philistines, 
the land of Moab, and Damascus. 


2. Who or what were Aaron, Baal, 
Capernaum, Hebron, Jonathan, Ne- 


hemiah, Samson, Samuel, Stephen, 
Timothy. 

3. Briefly discuss the four great. 
periods of Hebrew history. 


4. Briefly tell the story of Joseph and 
his brothers. 


5. Briefly tell the story .of Daniel, 
making clear his courage and faithful- 
ness. 


6. Briefly tell the story which forms 

the setting of the Book of Job. 
- 7. Briefly explain Peter’s vision at 
Joppa at the house of Simon, and ex- 
plain its significance in the history of 
the early church. 

8. Enumerate the chief events re- 
corded in the gospels concerning the 
life of Jesus prior to the first public 
miracle. 


9. Briefly tell the story of Paul’s first 
missionary journey. 


10. Name thirty books of the Bible 
telling whether each is in the Old Tes- 
tament or the New. 


11. Write a memory passage from 
the Old Testament, selecting a passage: 
outside of the Psalms and about 150: 
words in length. 


12. Write a memory passage from 
the New Testament, selecting a pas- 
sage outside the gospels and about 150 
words in length. 

It was not expected that many 
would attempt this examination last 
spring, as the course is designed for 
two years of work with one recita- 
tion a week, and at that time the 
plan had been in operation for less 
than one year. However, one hun- 
dred and twelve papers were sent in 
to the state board from thirty-two 
schools. Of these ninety-eight from 
twenty-nine schools were found 
worthy of credit. 











THE NEWEST NATION—BY GRACE OF THE POWERS 


See the last page of The Story of the Week 














THE MARKET-PLACE OF DURAZZO 


The town which is to be made the capital of Albania has long ago lost its ancient importance and prosperity; still Sofia 
scarcely more prepossessing when it was made the capital of Bulgaria and now is a very presentable city 


























THE MOSQUE AND MOSLEM CEMETERY AT DURAZZO AN ALBANIAN HOME t 

Prince William of Wied is a Catholic, but three-fifths of the Albania is the only part of Europe which still remains im the 

people he is to rule are Mohammedans and not a tenth tribal state. Its inhabitants are divided into clans and families 
of them Catholics often at feud with one another 






































OLD STONE AND NEW STEEL IN DURAZZO 


All Photographs by Underwood & Underwood 














THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS OF DURAZZO 
From the hills of Durazzo twenty-five centuries will look down upon William I, King of Albania, when in the course of the 
next few weeks he assumes the crown conferred upon him by the powers. Under the Romans Dyrrachium, as it was called, was 
the western terminus of the military road leading to ——— (Salonika) and here in B. C. 48 Pompey made his last stand 
against Cesar 

















THE PORT OF DURAZZO 
It is probably because Durazzo is on the Adriatic Sea that this town of five thousand inhabitants has been chosen as the capital 
of the new kingdom of Albania in preference to larger interior towns, for here the new King will be protected from his loving 
subjects by the warships of the powers 























THE PASSING OF OLD AGE © 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN 


ORDAU describes an old 
N= as an unpleasant picture 

of decrepitude; intellectually 
narrow, and full of prejudices. 
Metchnikoff insists that old age, al- 
tho at present practically a useless 
burden on the community, can be- 
come a period of the very highest 
value to the individual and society. 
He thinks that old age can be put off 
to one hundred and fifty years; that 
it is a specific disease, to be dealt 
with by itself and not as a summary 
of a natural breaking-down of the 
faculties. The normal cycle of life 
does not include one-third of enfee- 
blement. “Old age is repulsive at 
present because it is devoid of its 
true meaning; is full of egoism and 
narrowness of view. The physiologi- 
cal age of the future will be some- 
thing very different.” 

We can choose between the two, 
but it is getting to be very: important 
that we make our choice. We are 
facing an extensive and expensive 
system of old age pensions all thru 
civilization, based on the Nordau in- 
terpretation. What we need is to 
reach a natural view of human life; 
and a scientific study of old age must 
be secured for this purpose. We are 
still in the amateur stages of living, 
the experimental; the normal man is 
yet to come. What are we going to 
do about it? Man must find himself 
out, not so much his possible immor- 
tality, as the measure of his possible 
mortality. And first of all we have 
to learn to determine what we desire 
to be; we have to think out our own 
ideal, and then work for that end. 
How long do we desire to stay on this 
earth, and how nearly can we fulfil 
our desires in this direction? Can we 
fill the desired years with that which 
is pleasant, and at the same time val- 
uable? We must choose between Nor- 
dau and Metchnikoff; the pessimist 
who despises life, and the God-child 
who glorifies it. There has been al- 
together too much yearning for an- 
other life, and too little care for this 
one. 


ROFESSOR Irving Fisher, 

as a result of his ten years in- 
vestigations, gives it as his opinion 
that not only can the death rate of 
the United States be greatly lessened, 
but life can be prolonged quite be- 
yond its present limitations; and in 
the best condition. He thinks that the 
average span of human life may be 
increased fifteen years, by the use 
of hygienic common sense. The life 
insurance companies have taken no- 
tice of Professor Fisher’s views, and 
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have appointed a committee to con- 
sider contributing financial support 
to a campaign of health education 
along the lines he has suggested. 
What we need is to get at the causes 
of diseases, and exscind them from 
the community. The economics of the 
question, you see, come to the front 
at once. It is not a problem of the in- 
dividual alone, altho to him it is the 
most important question; it is a 
problem that concerns the community 
as well, under all conditions; and is 
destined to concern vastly more the 
social structure of the future. If we 
can elevate old age to a position of 
strength and health, it gives us a 
hitherto unavailable social factor of 
immense importance. 

Professor Fisher mentions four 
methods by which he thinks life can 
be conserved and protracted. The 
first of these he calls the gain thru 
heredity; what has recently been 
called eugenics, that is, a better sys- 
tem of birth. This involves the train- 
ing of parents in the science of breed- 
ing beautiful and healthful offspring. 
Darwin is closely followed at this 
point, for he insisted that babies 
came into this world with less pre- 
visionary consideration than calves 
and pigs. Fisher sums up the meas- 
ures employed by state authorities in 
the interest of health, under the head 
of conservation thru public hygiene. 
Then he finds that our schools and 
colleges and homesteads, combined 
with all our other social alliances, are 
having a peculiar effect upon life, 
which he classifies as semi-public hy- 
giene. He would class the fourth 
method, that is thru personal efforts, 
as individual hygiene. If a man 
himself has no ambition for health 
and no love of life, he can counter 
for himself, and for his family, 
everything that is done by state and 
society as well as by Nature. Most 
people do not care to be well; but to 
use up their health as quickly as pos- 
sible, and get sympathy out of people 
for their lack of wholthiness. Very 
few sick people deserve sympathy. 
They draw unmerited drafts on 
us; wearing us out with pities, and 
paying for pity with poisoned atmos- 
phere and abnormal sentiment. It is 
a bad muddle altogether. 

Here we meet the question whether 
we can accomplish much in the way 
of lengthening life, and strengthen- 
ing old age, before the people are per- 
meated with a health instinct. The 
dominating pleasures of both indi- 
vidual] and society are at present life- 
wasting and death-hastening; they 
involve waste of vital forces, without 
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adjusted re-creation. The schoolboy 
has yet to be educated to a clear 
vision of this ambition to live; to live 
in the fullest sense of the word, and 
as long as healthy vitality can be pro- 
tracted. It must become the aim of 
education to enable the pupil to use 
every one of his functions in a whole- 
some manner. Talking about death 
does not help the matter, nor does the 
religious sentiment which contemns 
this earth, and points continuously to 
another life as our truest ambition. 
The world has been turned upside 
down to secure Paradise, but almost 
universally long life and health have 
been neglected or despised. The body 
was spoken of by our Puritan fathers 
as something accurst, and martyr- 
dom was exalted, because another life 
would be worth the having. But this 
life—life—was of little account. 


T would seem that this one thing, 

long life, full of strength and 
achievement, is the most religious 
aspiration of which the human mind 
is now capable. What we most of all 
need is not to abolish death, but to 
abolish old age. The shame of society 
is not our wearing out at sixty, but 
our never having been at. any one 
period really life-full. If a boy could 
reach twenty-one quick-witted, clean- 
handed, every artery red and regu- 
lar, he would be good for one hun- 
dred. The trouble is that the world is 
full of half-dead and quarter-dead 
people, physically as well as morally. 
Not content with a crippled adult- 
hood, the people are constantly trying 
to cripple natural boyhood; shutting 
it up in school, shortening hours 
of natural exertion, forbidding labor. 
If you start dying at five, make ado- 
lescence a mark of life waste, and 
manage to kill off two-thirds of man- 
hood at marriage, there will not be 
much crowding at eighty. The worst 
thing about old age is that we have 
left behind most of our natural com- 
panions—needlessly. Nearly every 
one of my old mates had a better 
chance for long life than myself, but 
with hardly an exception died un- 
necessarily. 

Premature old age, threatening so- 
ciety, as well as pulling down the in- 
dividual, is a social menace; yet no 
one has yet been able to find out ex- 

‘actly what old age is. That we wear 
out, thru false habits, at twenty or 
thirty, is much nearer being true. 
There is no proof that we have a hu- 
man cycle, thru which we may live, 
and beyond which we can hardly ex- 
pect to retain vital functioning. I am 
no’ convinced that Nature forbids me 
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to live as long as a crow or a parrot. 
Personally I am resolved not to be 
old. I am quite sure that there is a 
spell thrown over us, and that we are 
dying off a great deal earlier than 
there is any call for. What may one 
not do, to become one of the senate 
of this eternity in which we find our- 
sélves; searching the past and sound- 
ing the future; defying the demons; 
taking hold of hands with the angels; 
making love to the days and the 
weeks and the years; finding God in 
the world, and learning how to call 
him Father? 


O love perpetual youth will some 

day be a world instinct, and this 
love of youth will flow over a full 
century at least. We are going to live 
longer, as the generations go by, and 
breed with less fertility. I see easily 
a possibility ahead for a well-born to 
live one hundred and fifty years, hav- 
ing just enough children for good 
companionship. Homes will not be as 
brittle then, and families will not dis- 
solve so easily. Boys will no longer be 
compelled to leave home at twenty; 
and girls at twenty to be mothers. 
The family will include three or four 
generations; why not? Down here in 
Florida, we take only heart-wood to 
build our houses. Build your family 
of heart-wood. It will take longer to 
do it, but it will last three times as 
long. 

The glory of it all is that life is 
God, and He calls us into codperation 
with himself. There is something to 
do for a right sort of man, without 
killing himself off as soon as he has 
learned one or two of the bypaths of 
duty. It is this wonderful valuation 
of the human being as a God-child 
that ought to inspire him with vir- 
ility. 

If one love this dear old world 
enough to wish to live long on 
it, he must live close to its heart. I 
must know it in garden and orchard, 
instead of housing myself with the 
crowd. So it was that gradually my 
vacation home became my working 
home, and now Lake Lucy, with its 
herons and its cloud shadows, wins 
me more than golden streets and jas- 
per walls. It is part of my creed that 
a Florida morning in June is better 
than a month in Paradise; where I 
cannot play with my collies, graft my 
pecan trees, and every morning hear 
the rumbling of more righteous poli- 
tics. I do not care for heaven, be- 
cause I believe so strongly in the di- 
vine earth; an earth full of common 
sense, good cheer and ten thousand 
problems to solve; an earth where 
God has not finished everything up, 
so that Florence Nightingale could 
not have anything to do. 

Is Metchnikoff right? Are we not 


getting ready to live easily one hun- 
dred and fifty, and then two hundred 
years? Do we wish to do this, not as 
old relics, but as vital forces? Al- 
ready I have noted the great differ- 
ence in the wearing out of people. 
Farmers used to be bent double by 
fifty, and sixty was a rare old age. 
Nowadays seventy seldom shows 
much change in spine or artery, and 
at eighty running an automobile 
tickles the old man’s blood. Before 
long we shall have community physi- 
cians, whose business will be to pre- 
vent diseases. When I was a boy they 
exposed children to smallpox at times 
that were convenient, and once a year 
we came home from district school 
with measles, or whooping cough, or 
some fever, and laid it all to Provi- 
dence. 


O you expect me to give advice 
about days and diets and habits? 
All advice of this sort simmers down 
to “Employ the conduct of life with 
temperance, and let your will be 
trained with reason.” It is not 


‘enough to see straight, you must be 


able to will correctly. Here is where 
our schools fail, that they give so 
little attention to manly willing. It is 
a pity to grow up without having 
been bossed by somebody. Tammany 
has been a great blessing to the Em- 
pire State, compelling it to exercise 
political*courage, or disgrace itself 
with cowardice (but to be got rid of 
as soon as the lesson is learned). 

For a good old age, work is more 
important than any problem of 
diet. The brain can get on wonder- 
fully well into the very last days 
of life, rarely tired, if you are careful 
to recuperate as you come along. 
When I was overworked, and had an 
evening sermon ahead, I locked my 
door to keep out inquisitive deacons, 
laid flat on the floor, on my stomach, 
and spun a top. A friend looking over 
my shoulder suggests that I might 
as well have wriggled my toes. He 
is right; what I needed was to take 
the blood from my head and put it 
in my stomach or toes. Hurry is the 
road to the cemetery; but idleness is 
a shorter road. The world is getting 
on edge at both of these extremes. 
Half of the people; both men and 
women, wish to write magazine arti- 
cles or a novel. It is far better to 
originate an improved potato, as Rev. 
Mr. Goodrich did, or a sweeter sweet 
corn, like Rev. Mr. Tinker. 

One hour at the table should have 
half an hour of quiet, and for old 
people an afternap. It takes two 
hours to digest a good meal—and all 
that while the blood cannot be at 
work in the brain—without danger. 
If one falls asleep in his hammock at 
noon, he will sleep none the worse at 


night. These rest hours anywhere 
during the week, if needed for health 
and strength, are just as sacred as 
Sunday. But when you go to bed at 
eight o’clock, as you should, think of 
what you will achieve tomorrow, not 
of what you failed to get done today. 
If you have lived right you will sleep 
right; and if you have slept right 
you will jump out of bed singing 
“Glory Hallelujah!” The birds are 
laughing and the hens are cackling, 
and the world was made over during 
the night—you are, or ought to have 
been. Honor work, love work and 
chuckle at power. Don’t look ahead to 
eternal rest, but get ready for 
eternal doing! 

Suppose now we have raised old 
age to eighty or ninety, and pro- 
longed life to a probable one hundred. 
Have we really doubled the economic 
value of the human being? A centen- 
arian used to be a terribly lonely fel- 
low, not of much use except on pa- 
rade. Society had to do the extending 
of life as a social affair, not the 
individual. And even at this rate it 
will not do to. move too rapidly. Hu- 
manity must not be loaded down with 
an increasing fraction that must be 
pensioned. Let these rather move on 
into some other world or life, where 
there are plenty of angels to take 
care of them. I must see to it that I 
am a burden to no one. Old age is a 
costly luxury, when it lugs weeks of 
insipidity and days of conceited self- 
ishness. 

Without work there is no definition 
for a human being. His right-believ- 
ing is as worthless as his babbling. I 
have no patience with the anti-work 
cry that has taken possession of our 
reformers. It means that the object 
of charity is to help people to get rid 
of work; and then comes that “ever- 
lasting rest” on ahead for the right- 
eous. I heard a lecturer who bade us 
so live that our epitaphs should be 
readable a thousand years hence. As 
I left the hall a workingman said, as 
if in reply, “Damn your epitaphs! 
what I want is a decent life, and a 
whole lot of it. I want to know more 
about this world; not just to look at 
it, and to eat off it, but to know what 
there is in it and what it was made 
for.” It is of no use for us to breed 
Harrimans, and kill them off at fifty. 
Young Sidis is a marvel at adoles- 
cence, but will he be a storage battery 
when in ripe old age? In my orchard 
green young apples are to be kept 
wormless and growing; the ripe ones 
we gather into bins, more noble and 
useful than ever. What we are wait- 
ing ‘for all summer is ripeness. The 
chief trouble with folk is unripeness. 
With some it is hardly outlived at 
eighty. 

Sorrento, Florida 











THE WORK OF A STATE MUSEUM 


As a regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of 
New York and Chairman 


BY CHARLES B. ALEXANDER, LL.D., Litt. D. 


present, but twenty years 
or more ago Governor Hill 





of the State Science and 
Museum Committee Mr. 
Alexander writes with in- 
timate knowledge of the 
work of this Museum or- 
ganization, which after a 
number of years of many- 
sided service is just com- 
ing into its own as a mu- 
seum proper. Mr. Alexan- 
der is a Princeton and 
Columbia Law _ School 
graduate and has been 
continuously in practise 
since his admission to the 
bar. He is a member of 
numerous directorates, 
was for many years coun- 
sel for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and 
served Princeton as a 
trustee for a long period. 
THE EDITOR. 


ORE than seven- 
ty years ago the 
Legislature of the 


State of New York decid- 
ed to establish a Museum 
of Natural History. But 
the institution so founded 








vetoed an appropriation 
made by the Legislature 
for the construction of 
such a building for the 
State Museum. After long 
waiting the museum now 
finds something like ade- 
quate quarters in the Edu- 
cation Building—one of 
the most magnificent 
buildings in the world—in 
which it has been allotted 
all the great halls of the 
upper floor with its 
large mezzanines, exten- 
sive workrooms and of- 
fices. During the many 
years in which the mu- 
seum was carrying on its 
work largely beyond the 
reach of the public eye, 
the accumulation of scien- 
tific materials went on 
continuously as they were 
required for the various 
branches of scientific re- 
search, and when the time 
came to move into the new 
quarters these scientific 
collections were stored in 
eight different buildings 
in the city of Albany. 








was hardly a museum at 
all. It was actually a bureau of sci- 
ence, carrying on research of great 
value in several directions. It has 
continued as an investigation bureau 
until almost the present time. 
. When Myron H. Clark was Gover- 
nor of the state in 1855, he succeed- 
ed in acquiring the old building then 
in use for state offices, and since 
known as the Geological Hall, and for 
more than sixty years this has served 
as the headquarters and exhibition 
rooms of whatever the State Museum 
could find room to expose in the way 
of scientffic colleetions. It was shared 


with the Agricultural Society, and 
as that society grew into a depart- 
ment the building became entirely 
inadequate for the purposes for 
which it had been readapted two 
generations ago, until little by little 
the collections there installed were 
dismantled and packed away, while 
the heads of the various scientific 
divisions went on with their re- 
searches in geology, paleontology, 
mineralogy, geological economics, en- 
tomology, zoology, botany, archeol- 
ogy, ete. 

The need of a new building was ever 


Now, for the first time, 
this ancient museum, venerable 
among the museums of the United 
States, finds its opportunity to pre- 
sent to the public the materials and 
the results of its long continued 
researches and to bring-directly un- 
der the public eye some palpable evi- 
dence of what a bountiful nature has 
supplied to the State of New York, 
not only by way of so-called “natural 
resources,” but in the elements of 
pure science, best exprest perhaps 
in the extraordinary profusion of 
relics of ancient life in the deposits 
of the old rocks out of which the 

















THE SENECA HUNTERS 


One of the Iroquois Indian groups in the State Museum. Behind the life-size figures is a background showing Genundewa Hill on Canandaigua Lake 
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State of New York is essentially con- 
stituted. 

Starting ab initio with the creation 
of the museum from these materials, 
it is the purpose of the Regents of 
the University to make it an exhibit 
of the natural scientific resources of 
New York State only, except so far 
as it may seem desirable to illumi- 
nate these and the problems they 
bring with them by materials from 
adjoining countries into which the 
problems of New York naturally ex- 
tend themselves. Thus, the New York 
series of geological formations ex- 
tends east and west, north and south, 
thruout North America, and finds 
its expression in all the continents 
of the globe. It is proper and helpful 
that these New York expressions 
should be illustrated and enforced. 
But even with such additions as 
these, it is not the intention of the 
scientific museum to nibble at the 
great world outside or to enter into 
competition with the great privately 
supported museums of general scope. 
This it cannot now afford to do; it 
has not the room in which to do it. 
It is doubtful if at the present time 
it could gain the support of the peo- 
ple of the state to go so far afield. 
It has enough to do if it succeeds in 
bringing into the open, palpable and 
effectively displayed, evidences of 
the scientific resources of its own 


state. It is therefore distinctively - 2 


a state museum; it is the state’s 
museum and should by very virtue 
of this fact receive the warm es- 
pousal and support of the citizens 
of the state. 

The work of installing this 
very extensive State Museum 
(perhaps the largest of its 
kind on this continent) goes 
forward without haste but 
with security and with the 
earnest determination to 
secure effevtive results. 


A GROUP OF FRESH-WATER FISHES 
The exhibits of the State Museum are prepared after the 





than with old methods of mounting 








It may still be some months before 
the. halls of the museum can be 
thrown open to public access. The 
preparation of the large groups of 
mammals, of birds, of the Iroquois 
Indians, with all the accessory details 
which are to make them effective; 
the proper placing of the materials 
too large for cases; the mounting 
and the labeling of the collections en- 
cased; and, finally, the regulation of 
the light, the proper treatment and 
decoration of the walls—all consti- 
tute problems not easy of solution 
and certainly not to be solved in 
haste; nor can the additional equip- 
ment required in cases, in frames, 
pedestals and decorations, together 
with the necessary accessions to the 
collections, be acquired -without 
money from the state treasury and 
by the grace and interest of the pri- 
vate citizens of the state. 

The State Museum has done much 
with little. The provision which the 
state yearly makes for its support 
has hitherto been slender, absurdly 
slender when compared with the cost 
of upkeep of the larger museums. It 
is quite within reason to say that the 
actual total annual expenditure of 
the New York State Museum has not 
been one-tenth part of the cost of 
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THE FOXES’ HOLE 


of New York State 


MINK AT THE WATER'S EDGE 
new museum technique which makes them infinitely more educative but less obtrusively so 





upkeep of such an institution as the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York or the Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago. 

The Regents of the University, 
ably assisted by the official staff of 
the New York State Museum, are 
actuated in their work by an earnest 
desire to be of public service, to 
make this. museum not only a place 
where the interested student or the 
intelligent visitor can find what he 
seeks in the line of the natural re- 
sources of the state, but also to di- 
rect its scientific investigations into 
lines which will, independently or by 
codperation with other departments 
of the state service, redound in actual 
tangible results to the people. At the 
same time those who have control of 
these interests realize the ultimate 
importance of constant accessions to 
new knowledge in the way of pure 
science, which are bound eventually 
to take their place as factors of im- 
portance in the sum of human knowl- 
edge. 

It is well briefly to state the actual 
working scientific interests of the 
State Museum. First and oldest of 
all its functions is the execution of 
a Geological Survey of the state, and 
this organization is today the oldest 

of all existing geological surveys in 
the United States, ngt excepting the 
Federal survey. European geolo- 
gists of distinction have said that 
New York is better known geolog- 
ically than any equal area of the 
world. The present operations of 
the Geological Survey are in the 
direction of completing the great 

geological map on the scale of 
one mile to the inch, but inci- 
dental to this is a vast mul- 
titude of independent and 
special problems presenting 
themselves for solution. 


The Museum exhibits only specimens which illustrate the life or structure The diffusion of geological 


knowledge among the peo- 
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ple, the interpretation of geological 
phenomena on ‘their demand and, 
more especially, the promulgation 
and encouragement of attempts made 
in the development of the mineral in- 
dustry are among the functions of 
this organization. Every year the 
Survey gathers the statistics of min- 
eral production in the state (amount- 
ing to about $35,000,000) which are 
tabulated and fully reported upon 
for the benefit of all parties of in- 
terest. 

There is also the work in entomol- 
ogy which deals far more than the 
public generally knows with the nat- 
ural wealth of the state, for the busi- 
ness of the State Entomologist is 
largely to devise effective means of 
control of the noxious insects which 
produce such disastrous ravages 
every year upon the agricultural 
crops, the shade and forest trees, a 
loss which has been estimated ap- 
proximately at forty millions of 
dollars. This office is an active and 
busy one, is constantly confronted by 
problems of a very serious nature, 
and is just now endeavoring to pro- 
tect the state by guarding its boun- 
daries against the incursions of the 
Brown-tail and Gipsy moths which 
have done such prodigious damage in 
adjoining New England. 

The State Botanist is another act- 
ive official, devoting his time to the 
exploitation of the flora of the state 
and pointing out to its citizens, 
among other things, the vast store 
of neglected but edible fungi which 
will have ultimately to be given con- 
sideration in the struggle with the 
cost of living. 

The archeologist of the State Mu- 
seum is an Indian who has devoted 

















DR. JOHN MASON CLARKE 


Director of the State Museum since 1904. Dr. 

Clarke is a geologist and teaches at the Rensse- 

laer Polytechnic Institute. He is wampum keeper 
of the Iroquois Nation 


his life to the study of the present 
welfare as well as the past history 
of the Iroquois Nation. The accumu- 
lations of the museum in the line of 
records of the history of this great 
confederacy are very extensive, prob- 
ably not to be equalled in any other 
museum, and it is one of the efforts 
of the present administration to 
bring the history and the culture of 
the Six Nations into the foreground, 
lest the people of the state forget 
that this great aboriginal confed- 


eracy was the obstacle which pre- 
vented the United States from be- 
coming a colony of France. 

The New York State Museum is a 
department of the University of the 
State of New York and its affairs 
are under the supervision of the 
president of the university and a 
special committee of the Board of 
Regents. 

The direct administration of the 
museum in all its departments of ac- 
tivity is in the charge of Dr. John M. 
Clarke, who has been a long time in - 
the service, holding the position both 
of Director and of State Geologist. 
About him the Director has gathered 
a corps of very competent men who 
are devoting their unremitted ener- 
gies to the development of their 
work. Outside of the permanent staff 
in geology, with their clerical assist- 
ants, the geological division calls 
upon all the best reputed geologists 
of the state for special expert serv- 
ices during the field season, as other- 
wise the work could not progress on 
the appropriations allotted to this 
work by the state, and so it follows 
that every geologist of distinction 
and reliability in the state, and in 
many cases men from outside the 
state, have been and are regularly 
called into the geological service. The 
State of New York is a large area 
to cover, foot by foot, in a geological 
survey, and all the help available is 
needed to make this procedure a suc- 
cessful one. 

One of the best assets of the uni- 
versity is the enthusiasm over its 
work of John H. Finley, who has just 
gone into office as its Chief Execu- 
tive. Already the scientific work is 
feeling his wise influence. 

New York City 





APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN 


A PSALM OF THE ANCIENT GAEL 
BY HENRY B. TIERNEY 


O thou that rollest gloriously above, 
More round than shield my warlike fathers bore, 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun, thy golden light? 


Thou comest forth in giant beauty clad, 

The pigmy stars retreat behind the sky; ; 
The tired pale Moon bids sable Night farewell 
And sinks to rest beneath the western wave, 
But thou, O Sun, dost glide thy course alone, 
No faithful star pursues thy trail of light. 


The oaks upon the highest mountain fall, 

The mountains crumble with the silent years; 
The ocean shrinks away and grows again, 
The Moon herself is wasted in the sky,— 
But thou, O Sun, forever art the same, 
Rejoicing in thy solitary reign. 


When tempests rage to circumvent the world, 
When thunder rolls and lightning splits the skies, 
Thou beamest in thy beauty from the clouds 

And laughest at the fury of the storm. 


Thy rule, alas to Ossian* is in vain, 

The halo of thy smiles I cannot see 

For God has hung a curtain o’er my soul 
A punishment, O Sun, for loving thee. 


No more thy beams of triumph I behold 

And if thy yellow light on eastern cloud 

Flows like the trembling chords on harps of gold 
Or if, ’neath crimson portals of the west, 
Thou rulest like a monarch on his throne, 

I see thee not, but dream that thou art there. 


Alas! Perhaps like mine thy day shall come, 
Thy years of light shall find a solemn end; 

Then shalt thou weep entombed in sable clouds, 
Unmindful of the morning’s plaintive cry. 


Exult, O Sun, and glory in thy youth! 

Old age is dark, unlovely and unkind; 

*Tis like the glimmering light of waning moon 
Which shines thru silver mists upon the hills, 
The blast of North is on the cheerless. plain, 
The traveler shrinks, his journey just begun! 





*Ossian, the Homer of the Gael, is blind. 





The commotion excited by the 
Texas editor who contributed “An 
Indictment of Women and Defense 
of Men” to our issue of January 12 
has not yet subsided. We published 
two pages of replies on February 16, 
but evidently our readers think that 
the worm is not sufficiently crushed 
yet, for the flood of letters still con- 
tinues. Many of them are so care- 
fully considered and well exprest 
that we should like to publish them 
in full if we had space, but the best 
we can do is to quote a few para- 
graphs from letters of various kinds 
with the announcement that this dis- 
cussion is not to be continued in our 
next or any later issues. 

Since so many of our correspond- 
ents refer contemptuously to the 
“Worm,” we should, in justice to Mr. 
Crowell, state that the title of his 
article, “The Worm Turns,” was as 
usually the case with titles due to the 
editor. The title suggested by the au- 
thor was by no means so humble and 
earthy. 

The attack on Mr. Crowell tends 
to concentrate on certain points, such 
as his criticism of woman’s efficiency 
in their own domestic field. The fol- 
lowing letter reminds us that “moth- 
er’s cooking” has always had a high 
reputation and that the young women 
of today are devoting more study to 
the art than ever before: 


Listen to the “Worm,” “All women 
have done is to bear children and pray.” 
Well, I will venture to assert that had 
he the privilege of bearing one he 
would consider that quite enough and 
even cut out the prayer. 

Since the beginning of history women 
have been the house keepers and home 
makers, and the average women has 
been proud of her charge and counted 
loss of time and strength gain if, with 
her culinary skill, she tickled the pal- 
ate or soothed the temper of her spouse. 
What famous cooks our grandmothers 
were, with what skill and foresight 
they prepared their supplies for a sea- 
son in those days when cold storage 
plants and canning factories were yet 
unknown. They knew and directed all 
the processes from the time the pig was 
taken from the pen until the steaming 
sausage appeared upon the table, from 
the day when the corn was planted in 
the earth until the delicious Indian 
meal cake was taken from the oven. 
And their descendants differ from them 
only in making the knowledge of do- 
mestic arts more universal. ... Yet, the 
“Worm” says, “When man demands 
something more than ordinarily excel- 
lent in the way of food he must enter 
the kitchen and prepare it.” 

The “Worm” is “proud” that women 
are no longer bought and sold. Good 
Lord! is the creature proud that he 
does not go about clothed in a wolf skin, 
sleeping in a cave, and living on roots 
and raw fish? Most of us are thankful 
that evolution has brought the human 
race out of the barbaric stage and far 
along the path of progress and enlight- 
enment, but it must take a peculiar cast 


MORE ABOUT THE WORM THAT TURNED 


BY READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


of mind to take personal pride in the 
emancipation. Doubtless the “Worm” is 
“proud” that his forepaws are hands, 
and that he invited his wife to ma 
him instead of cracking her skull wit 
a club and dragging her away to his 
den. A. A. ATWOOD, 
New Boston, New Hampshire. 


A Colorado woman, a doctor’s wife, 
who finds time to cast a ballot once 
a year without neglecting her house- 
hold duties, calls attention to some 
facts which indicate that women are 
not inferior in courage, industry and 
honesty : 


Whether men contribute more to the 
world than women, depends upon one’s 
interpretation of the word “more.” If 
material things of brick and wire are 
“more” than human beings, man may 
well boast. But if unfathomable love 
and patience and ingenuity in dealing 
with human bodies and soul-stuff-in-the- 
making, is of importance in this world, 
woman may honestly hold up her head. 

Is man the braver? Ask the surgeon, 
ask the dentist, the pastor and those 
who sée the agonies of the human soul. 
Who more often desert the terrible 
duty? Who shuns physical pain? Is it 
woman? 

As for her being industrious “only 
under compulsion,” that is truly amus- 
ing. Who works from six or seven in 
the morning, until eleven or twelve at 
night, seven days in the week at ex- 
hausting, exacting, irritating labor? Is 
it father? Who drives man out of his 
own job because she is willing to do 
more work for less pay, altho she may 
be physically far from his equal? How 
often do you find a man, no matter how 
hungry, who is willing to take a wom- 
an’s place in the kitchen and laundry? 

In many positions, where absolute 


‘trustworthiness and ane A is desired, 
1 


such as private secretaryships, women 
are usually preferred. More and more 
banks are offering positions of trust to 
women. How often do you hear of one 
absconding? 
HARRIET KNIGHT ORR, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The following is what we might 
call a peculiarly “feminine” letter— 
if that word may still be used with- 
out offense. The lady expresses her 
agreement with what Mr. Crowell 
means while disregarding what he 
says. She admits that in her hour of 
ease she enjoys the society of men 
because as members of the leisure 
class they have time to cultivate the 
lighter arts such as conversation: 


At the outset, I want to say that in 
one main particular, anyway, I thoroly 
agree with Mr. Crowell—namely, I do 
not believe in the suffrage for women. 
“Ah, but,” you say, “he does, he says 
so.” Yes, he says so, but really, honest- 
ly, he doesn’t mean it, tho perhaps he 
tricks himself into thinking that he 
does. But every wriggle of the “Worm” 
only emphasizes his belief that woman 
is unfit to exercize the franchise. That 
women are any more unfit for it than 
men, I cannot see—but that the vote 
shall not be given to them I earnestly 
hope and pray. Women certainly have 
enough to do on their side of the bar- 


gain, and can well afford (as a clever 
old woman put it) “to let men do the 
one thing on earth which they seem 
willing to do without calling on women 
to help them!” ... 

Far be it from me to be unapprecia- 
tive of men. I am not a man hater. Au 
contraire I enjoy them hugely, particu- 
larly in a conversational way, for since 


A man’s work’s from sun to sun— 
A woman’s work is never done, 


men are generally far less busy than 
women and so have time to read and 
think more than most women... . 

If the mother of a young and grow- 
ing family dies, what happens? The man 
cannot bring up his family unassisted. 
Sometimes the children are scattered 
about under various forms of care, but 
more often the man remarries. He can- 
not get along without that added “val- 
uable unit.” But if a father in a young 
family dies, is it the rule for the mother 
to scatter her children about? She may, 
of course, remarry—but there are hun- 
dreds of cases on record to prove that, 
marry or not, she will keep her little 
brood about her, will work and care for 
them, make a home for them, alone, 
without a man “provider.” ... 

I do not agree with Mr. Crowell that 
men are braver and more resourceful 
than women. Every hospital record will 
attest woman’s courage. 

George Eliot covered the question 
pretty thoroly when she wrote 

I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish— 

God Almighty made ’em so to match the men. 

FANNIE F. B. CLARK, 
New York, 


But our next correspondent claims 
that woman’s faults are due to man, 
who has successively robbed her of 
her occupations, particularly those 
that pay best. Therefore the un- 
namable one who makes it his busi- 
ness to find occupation “for idle 
hands to do,” and feet as well, has 
given her bridge and tango. 


If, indeed, man has surpast woman 
in all branches of manual skill, scienti- 
fic knowledge and moral attainment, 
may I ask what is left for woman to 
do? Why deplore the fact that we are 
useless, idle parasites, if we are so by 
man’s making? Deprived, by his clever- 
ness, of knitting by our firesides, dress- 
making, canning, the making of bed- 
ding, weaving of carpets and cloths, 
all of which are relegated to the fac- 
tory; since obsolete have become our 
ladylike accomplishments of knitted 
lace, crocheted lamp mats of calla lily 
design, hand-painted velvet head rests, 
beaded slippers, what is left to woman 
but auction bridge and tango? Even 
these some would deny her. But shall 
her bones atrophy and muscles stiffen, 
thereby depriving her of the sole act of 
usefulness (the perpetuation of the 
race) not absorbed by man?.. 

M.S 


Huntington, West Virginia. 

On the other side we have a de- 
tailed analysis of the daily work of 
men and women and the standards of 
efficiency exacted of them. We quote 
one of the author’s “deadly parallels” 
and his conclusion: 

The article was exceedingly interest- 
ing to me, and I find myself in sub- 
349 
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stantial agreement with the author. If 
I have any criticism to make it is that 
the article lacks a trifle in judicial tem- 
per and perspective... . 

It is frequently taken for granted 
that women are morally superior. to 
men; are more sensitive, more honor- 
able; more given to order, cleanliness 
and good taste. Particularly is this 
point of view taken by public speakers 
and those who write for magazines. All 
this, no doubt, adds somewhat to a 
speaker’s or writer’s popularity amon 
the unthinking ones in the commende 
group, but it hardly makes for advance- 
ment unless it is true, and proof of its 
truth seems to be lacking. In fact it is 
more than probable that women as a 
class are not superior to men in any of 
these ways. ... 

To bring out more clearly the great 
difference \counien men and women in 
the matter of competition, let us con- 
trast the life of an ordinary village 
merchant with that of his wife. From 
morning until night, day in and day 
out, year in and year out, the merchant 
is driven by the merciless hand of com- 
petition. The location of his store, the 
display in his show windows, the ar- 
rangement of goods for the convenience 
of clerks and customers, the time of 
opening and closing, the promptness 
and accuracy in taking and in deliver- 
ing orders; even the merchant’s man- 
ners and personality, the courtesy and 
intelligence of the clerks, the methods 
used in rendering and collecting bills, 
each and all have a bearing upon the 
amount of trade. If the merchant buys 
too much, then his surplus must be dis- 

osed of at a discount. If he buys too 
ittle his customers will go elsewhere, 
perhaps to stay. If he overestimates or 
underestimates the ae taste of his 
customers, if he follows the leading 
fashions too closely or not closely 
enough, if he keeps in stock too great 
or too small a variety, he must pay for 
all of these misjudgments by a loss. 
Thruout his whole business he must 
have efficiency. He must look out for 
heating, lighting, and clerk hire, to see 
that there is no unnecessary expense. 
His system of bookkeeping must be 
such that he can tell just exactly where 
he stands financially, not simply who 
owes him and whom he owes, but also 
what departments are yielding him a 
profit and how much that profit is; 
what departments are being run at a 
loss and how much that loss is. Every 
month in many of our factories the av- 
erage cost of each of the various items 
entering into the manufacture is com- 
puted to hundredths of a mill. 

Contrast all this with the life and 
work of the merchant’s wife. If she 
fails.to get up in the morning in time 
to get her husband’s breakfast, she does 
not thereby lose her husband or even 
fail to have her bills paid. If lunch is 
not on time, her husband may fret, he 
may even get indigestion by eating too 
fast, but he does not leave her and go 
elsewhere, as his customer would leave 
him under corresponding circumstances. 
When the merchant has an evening off, 
suppose he comes home to find his wife 
sloppily drest, her hair uncombed, house 
in disorder, her disposition anything 
but angelic. Now if the husband were 
merely a customer, he would imme- 
diately leave that place, look up and 
down the street until he found some 
woman who was neatly drest, with 
house in order and a disposition to en- 
tertain and be entertained. 

Yet a model husband either puts up 
with things as they are or goes to his 


club. So we might go on,,showing how 
in every detail of business, competition 
holds a whip over the merchant com- 
pelling him to be efficient, while the 
merchant’s wife is left comparatively 
free to follow her own inclinations re- 
gardless of competition. .. . 

Yet please note this: Men would be 
—— incompetent except for the fact 
that competition has schooled them to 
greater efficiency... . 

But as a rule they are not favorably 
imprest by such usual arguments as 
the moral superiority of women and the 
injustice women who lack the ballot are 
suffering. .. . 

The strongest arguments for wom- 
an’s suffrage are: (1) Democracy needs 
the help of all the brains of all of its 
citizens in order to triumph eventually; 
(2) women need the responsibility of 
the ballot for their own best develop- 
ment. If suffragets would confine them- 
selves to these two arguments, they 
would win out in short order. 

SHERMAN LoRENzO Howe, 
Carthage, New York. 


This woman question is largely a 
grammatical one, the natural result 
of an ambiguity in the language. Man 
says to woman, whenever she wants 
to do something unusual, “You 
can’t.” This may be either the indica- 
tive or imperative mood. If the for- 
mer it is generally a lie. If the latter, 
man is apt te make his words good 
by means of his muscle. The follow- 
ing parable from a University of 
Chicago correspondent illustrates 
this point: 


The article reminded me of a playlet, 
acted upon the stage of real life a few 
years ago by two small friends of mine. 
John was a sturdy, handsome, manly- 
looking little fellow; his sister Mary, 
three years his junior, was correspond- 
ingly feminine, fair, petite and most 
daintily molded. In one thing John was 
deficient, and it grieved him to his 
heart’s core; he could not climb trees, 
walk fences, or any other such accom- 
plishments in which boys take so much 
delight and pride; on the contrary, 
much to John’s chagrin, Mary was an 
expert in all such feats; with the agility 
of a kitten she could “shin” up the bare 
trunk of a tree, or even a two-by-four, 
walk the fence and slide down the wire 
rope which braced the telephone pole 
near their home; she also innocently 
added to his grief by repeated perform- 
ances, for his special instruction, with, 
“Why John, it’s just as easy.” 

A ee close friend lived next neigh- 
bor to these two interesting little peo- 
ple, and one afternoon she was sitting 
on the back porch while they were play- 
ing in her back yard. Mary “shinned” 
up the trunk of a tree and perched 
herself on one of the branches; John 
looked up at her, looked at the tree, 
looked around contemplatingly; he then 
brought a ladder, — it against the 
tree and proceeded to ascend; when he 
reached to where Mary was sitting he 
said, after deliberately looking over the 
situation: “Mary, you are always in 
my way; you know that you can’t climb 
trees; you know that girls can’t climb 
trees.” As Mary, no doubt, was unable 
to fathom the depth of this very pro- 
found philosophy, she wisely refrained 
from making an answer, but she very 
calmly retained her place on the branch. 


N. JOHANNA KILDAHL 


None of Mr. Crowell’s remarks 
roused more resentment than his 
statements that men are braver than 
women and that in thousands of 
years they had done nothing to assist 
themselves in childbirth except to 
pray. 


“Stronger.” Yes, in brute strength, 
but not one man in hundreds can en- 
dure the strain of mind and body that 
multitudes of women live thru uncom- 
plainingly. Men have voted, formed 
unions and past laws, until the work- 
ingman’s day is but eight hours in 
length. His wife, the mother of his 
children, probably works from sixteen 
to eighteen hours out of twenty-four. 

In regard to the bearing of children 
for “thousands of years” and only 
knowing enough to yn i for help— 
as a grandmother and a mother of ten 
children, I am inclined to think that 
were the tables turned he might even 
learn to pray under similar conditions. 
I cannot understand how a man of or- 
dinary sensibility could write such a 
sentence. 

A CouNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mr. Crowell’s remarks have roused 
an echo,—no, a contradiction, from 
across the sea. A British suffraget 
replies as follows: 


The woman suffrage movement is not 
a sex war, it is a war against the gov- 
erning powers, which with few excep- 
tions have ever turned a deaf ear to 
the cry of justice, progress and liberty. 
It is useless to talk of sweet reason- 
ableness winning a reform. The Magna 
Charta of England was wrung from a 
reluctant monarch by armed and deter- 
mined men, and all thru history it has 
been the same. In my history book I 
learned that Britain had lost her first 
and greatest colony because she turned 
a deaf ear to this cry of justice.... 

It was men, not women, who began 
the articles and tracts, etc., pointing out 
the differences in the sexes, and superi- 
ority in men. We do not ask the vote 
either because we are superior or in- 
ferior to men, we ask it because we bear 
the responsibilities of citizenship and 
we claim the corresponding privileges 
We acknowledge the difference in the 
sexes, and it is because of that differ- 
ence that we claim the vote. Were men 
and women alike there would be no 
hardship in allowing men to decide and 
legislate for women, but men are lim- 
ited by the very fact of their birth and 
sex and they have no right to impose 
their outlook and limitations on us, any 
more than we would havé the right to 
impose our will and limitations on men. 
As a British woman I take exception 
to P ened criticism of. the suffraget. The 
suffraget is both loyal and merciful in 
her judgments, she has suffered by be- 
ing misjudged by the world, and she is 
careful not to wound in this respect her- 
self. What laws do women break with 
impunity, the moral laws or the con- 
ventional laws? Over 1800 women have 
been sent to prison in Britain, not for 
destroying property (tho 200 have been 
for that), but for holding meetings, for 
daring to knock at Mr. Asquith’s door 
to tell the democratic leader of the na- 
tion that democracy was not complete 
or triumphant, as he asserted, until 
women had some say in the naming of 
the men who impose the taxes they have 
to pay and who make the laws they 


have to obey. . - - Hunice G. MURRAY. 
Moore Park, Carross, England. 






HAD THE UNIVERSE A BEGINNING? 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—FOURTH PAPER 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


[T= one great question to be 
answered, if possible, in the 
study of Nature about us 
is, as I conceive it, whether the 
conditions of Nature are such as 
to indicate that it originated, 
moves and changes by its own in- 
herent force, of necessity, so that it 
always was, in some form or other, 
and always will be; or whether there 
is evidence that it did not always 
exist; or, at least, if it did exist from 
eternity that there appears within it 
evidence of forces not of itself, act- 
ing upon it, which have caused or 
modified the movements of which we 
have knowledge. In the one case Na- 
ture is self-existent, eternal of itself; 
in the other case it is contingent, 
created, controlled by some superior 
outside power. To this great question 
I now address myself. 


EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT 


In this study the first great basal 
fact is this, that because something 
exists now something must have al- 
ways existed. That something which 
always existed may be the present 
’ Nature, or it may be something on 
which the Nature we know depends 
for its origin; some sort of existence 
there must have been from all eter- 
nity. For. existence cannot come out 
of non-existence. Non-existence can 
create nothing, can evolve nothing. 
We cannot conceive of non-existence 
begetting existence. Ex nihilo nihil 
fit, that is a condition of thought. 
Everything must have a cause, in my 
philosophy and in every one’s else. 
I would not stop to try to argue what 
is an axiomatic law of thought. The 
cause of a present existence may be 
in itself; or this present existence 
may be contingent, dependent on 
something that. previously existed, as 
a house depends on a carpenter. But 
because there are objects now exist- 
ing there must always have been ac- 
tua! concrete existence of some sort. 

That which always existed, and out 
of which the present course of Na- 
ture has come, must have been actual 
concrete existence, something more 
than abstract imaginable relation. 
Such primal source of all things, 
standing under everything else, out 
of which Nature has come, if Nature 
be not eternal, can be no abstract 
quality or relation, like a geometrical 
truth, but must be something con- 
crete, comparable, in matter or in 
mind, with the Nature which is hy- 
pothetically supposed to have sprung 
from it. It is not such a merely de- 
pendent, relative truth as that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal 


to two right angles, nor is it any- 
thing like abstract virtue, which it- 
self depends on the relation of one 
sentient being to another. Nor can it 
be such a category as time or space, 
about which there is nothing con- 
crete, and which can have no genera- 
tive force. The fact that real matter, 
life and mind now exist, is proof that 
either they always existed, or that 
something equally substantial and 
real out of which they sprang always 
did exist. 


THE SELF-EXISTENT PRIMAL SOURCE 


And, once more, that something 
which existed from before all eter- 
nity, which had no beginning, no pre- 
existing cause, must have found in 
itself the cause of its existence; it is 
self-existent. Its own nature requires 
it to exist. We can go no further. 
We cannot explain why or how that 
exists which had no beginning; and 
only know that because something 
exists now, something must, must of 
its own necessity, always have exist- 
ed, whatever that something is, mat- 
ter or mind. We wish to learn wheth- 
er existing Nature gives us any in- 
dication what it is, matter or mind. 

I do not see that I have any right 
to judge whether that primal source 
and origin of all things, self-existent, 
of its own necessity, was material or 
spiritual, matter or mind, or whether 
both so existed eternally, or even 
both. were fused in one. Matter and 
mind cover all the existences that we 
know or can conceive of. This is the 
dualism of nature, and I can see no 
reason for questioning the actual ex- 
istence of both, which we know 
equally by their diverse qualities, 
one of bulk and weight, the other of 
consciousness and will. And self- 
existence we cannot comprehend. We 
can know the fact, but how or why 
I cannot know. I cannot venture to 
say whether the self-existent and 
eternal should be matter or mind, for 
why anything should exist at all is 
past my understanding. 

Let no one tell me that the argu- 
ment thus far presented is abstract 
or scholastic. I deny it. It is plain 
and simple, level to the comprehen- 
sion of any one. It is, that because 
something now is something always 
was, call it Nature or call it God, and 
that what existed always, which had 
no antecedent cause, must have exist- 
ed in the nature of things, had its 
cause in itself, was necessarily self- 
existent. This is simple, almost ax- 
iomatic, but it is large, grand. It 
takes in all necessities and all infin- 
ities. It carries us backward along 





the track of that measureless dura- 
tion which has no beginning of 
bound. It brings us face to face with 
the primordium of Nature, with that 
source within whose grasp was the 
vastness of the constellations, and the 
vaster mystery of the intelligences 
which inhabit and rule this planet, 
and we know not how many others. 


THE ETERNAL PRIMAL SOURCE 


It is so utterly impossible for us to 
comprehend a past eternity, and to 
conceive how out of a past eternity 
the present time could have been 
reached, that it is of no use for us 
to speculate over it. This fact we 
know, that out of a past eternity the 
present moment has come, and equal- 
ly we know that out of a past eter- 
nity has come the cosmic course of 
time which includes all the unknown 
history of the present universe, run- 
ning back we cannot guess or imag- 
ine how far. Nor do we need in im- 
agination to set a time within the 
current of eternity when the primal 
source began to generate the contin- 
gent existences. It may always have 
done so, from eternity, so that in 
such a case nature, as we now know 
it, may be as eternal as its supposed 
eternal source, but yet just as con- 
tingent on its ever acting eternal 
source as if it had begun to be gen- 
erated at a definite point of time. 

And yet let it be clearly understood 
that no primal origin of all things 
could have existed always, from eter- 
nity, except as it existed by some 
necessity within itself. It did not 
come to exist by chance. And let it be 
further seen that such internal neces- 
sity of self-existence could be limited 
by no time or place, for there would 
be the same necessity of existence at 
one time as at another. What exists 
of its own necessity must exist al- 
ways, must exist everywhere. We 
cannot think it otherwise. A truth in 
geometry cannot be true in London 
and false in Peking. Any inherent 
necessity must be universal. This 
principle will supply our test in the 
study of present forms of existence. 
What does not exist everywhere and 
always does not exist of necessity. It 
is contingent, had a beginning, had a 
cause. 


IS THE ETHER SELF-EXISTENT? 


And, first, does the ether, out of 
which, under the current belief, 
all matter is derived, give evidence of 
being self-existent and eternal, or of 
being contingent and dependent on a 
cause? 

Up to within quite modern times 
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we have not known that there was 
such a thing as ether. When poets 
spoke of ether and the ethereal 
spaces, they meant the upper air. But 
after it was learned that it takes 
eight minutes for light to reach the 
earth from the sun there came to be 
reason to believe that there is an 
elastic medium in space which car- 
ries light by its waves. We have later 
learned that this same medium which 
we call ether can carry our wireless 
telegraphy. Our physicists do not cer- 
tainly know what ether is, but they 
know it is. The prevalent belief is 
that it is a continuous substance, dif- 
ferent from all other matter known, 
hardly material, utterly imponder- 
able, not subject to the attraction of 
earth and stars, incompressible, per- 
fectly elastic, absolutely filling all 
space. It is in a sense actually ma- 
terial, tho hardly matter itself, for 
out of it all matter is made, and, 
what is most important to our dis- 
discussion, it is universally existent. 

‘So far as we know there is no space 
where ether is not. It is in the depths 
of the earth, within the constituents 
of the most solid rocks and metals, 
even within our own bodies. We live 
and move in it more truly than we 
live and move in the air about us. 
And there are no distant spaces, and 
none intervening, so far as we can 
discover or guess, where ether is not. 
That light comes to us from the sun 
is proof that some atomic motion of 
intensely heated particles has com- 
municated their motion to ether; and 
this intervening ether has brought 
the motion to inconceivably small 
rods in our optic nerves. But the sun’s 
ninety-five million of miles distance 
is insignificant compared with the 
distance of the few fixt stars whose 
distance astronomers have meas- 
ured, and whose light must travel 
thru many years unwasted before it 
reaches us; while countless other 
stars are many times more distant, 
far beyond any angle of parallax 
which we can measure. Yet all thru 
these distances on every side of us 
there is ether, ether unbounded, uni- 
versal. 

And apparently far beyond the dis- 
tances which are embraced in our 
stellar system. For the stars are all 
moving, like our sun, ten or twenty 
miles every second in space. In the 
millions of years during which we 
know our solar system to have ex- 
isted it has been moving forward 
into new space, and yet we know— 
for the record of life in the lower 
strata proves it—always enveloped in 
ether. So the whole system of stars, 
whether moving individually or by a 
common motion, wherever they move 
forward, do not escape the ocean of 
ether. 


Is then this ether infinite? Has it 
no limits beyond the reach of our 
stellar universe? We know of none. 
If it can reach so far, we can see no 
reason why it may not reach beyond 
all conceivable bounds of our uni- 
verse or all universes. It would ap- 
pear to us that as space must be con- 
ceived as absolutely limitless, so 
ether appears to us to fill and occupy 
all this limitless space, and to be 
equally infinite. And if infinite in 
space, why not equally limitless and 
infinite in time? We cannot say. 
Ether everywhere, codrdinate with 
all space; ether always, codrdinate 
with all time past and present, that 
is the apparent conclusion to which 
our present knowledge conducts us. 

If ether is, as usually believed, a 
continuous form of matter absolutely 
filling all space as water fills the 
ocean, filling it completely, without 
interstices or vacancies, and if, as 
we may well believe, it always has 
thus existed, then for all we can 
judge thus far, it may be self-exist- 
ent. We do not see that it, with such 
a constitution, carries any evidence 
that it had a beginning and was 
created. 


THE POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE 


But it is not quite settled that the 
ether is such a continuous sub- 
stance. I mentioned in a previous 
article that a famous Russian chem- 
ist believed it to be an excessively 
thin gas; and that this theory has 
lately been developed by Dr. A. 
Wegener, who finds that coronium, 
a hypothetical gas many times light- 
er than hydrogen, shown by the spec- 
troscope to exist in the corona of the 
sun, is discovered also in the flashes 
of light from meteors and the aurora 
borealis. Its dispersive power would 
be such that it would escape the at- 
traction of the earth and it would 
spread itself in the spaces above our 
atmosphere. Dr. Wegener, as pre- 
viously said, believes that it is cor- 
onium that is diffused everywhere 
and that it is the light-bearing me- 
dium. If such is the true theory, then 
it is all the ether there is, and it is 
corpuscular, like the other gases, and 
does not fill space continuously, but 
occupies an excessively small portion 
of it; and then it is not self-existent, 
for it does not exist everywhere, but 
is contingent and had a cause for its 
existence. Equally all other theories 
such as that which denies its exist- 
ence and holds light to consist of 
emitted particles, can allow no 
evidence of self-existence. For the 
present we must incline to the preva- 
lent view that ether is continuous, 
exists everywhere, and for all we can 
know may exist eternally, by its own 
inherent necessity, the primum mo- 


bile, the source if not the cause of all 
things, even as Plato conceived of 


‘space not as a void but a plenum, 


self-existent, eternal as God and the 
material out of which all things are 
made. The most we can say is that 
for all we can judge from the evi- 
dence open to us, ether may be neces- 
sarily self-existent and eternal, as 
self-existent and eternal as the Being 
about whose existence we are making 
search, and whom we call God. Is 
ether then all the God that exists? 
That requires further study. 


THE EIGHT WEEK CLUBS 


UPPER, society and _ study 
Gress combined and at- 

tractively organized—these are 
the advantages which the Eight 
Week Clubs of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association offer to em- 
ployed girls. Any ten, from a fac- 
tory, laundry, mill or store may form 
a chapter for a term of eight weeks. 
The scheme is national in scope, and 
between club and club there is strong 
competition for the best all-around 
record. Cups, medals and certificates 
of honor are used to stimulate this 
rivalry. 

The supper and “mixing” and 
study comes once a week. At seven 
o’clock work begins. Classes in hy- 
giene, literature, English, Old Tes- 
tament, salesmanship, dramatics, 
cookery, sewing, embroidery, basket- 
ry, civics, and home-making are pro- 
vided—a motley assortment, but each 
meeting some girl’s need. Each mem- 
ber must take two different courses 
between seven and nine. There are 
four terms during the year, but in 
most cases girls continue to attend 
after the eight weeks are over. One 
worker in a glass factory received 
enough “credits” to entitle her to en- 
ter normal school. Many girls have 
won rapid promotion in their work 
as a result of the club study. 

Thousands of homes, too, show the 
effects of the work. Girls are taught 
how to choose and furnish a house, 


‘ how to select and prepare foods, how 


to dress comfortably and artistically 
with the least possible expense, and 
how to be efficient wives. The spirit 
of thrift is much encouraged. Each 
girl is expected to open a savings ac- 
count, however small, and influence 
as many other girls as possible to do 
the same. Great care is taken to in- 
struct the girls in community serv- 
ice. A general review of the woman 
movement is presented-, with a study 
of laws affecting the health and safe- 
ty of women, the drawing up of a 
good citizen’s code, and current 
events. Each girl is made to feel 
that she must do something to im- 
prove the conditions of community 
life and cultivate civic spirit. 
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HE Michigan idea of con- 

| servation is that things are 

placed here for the use of 

man and when these things are used 

for the purpose for which they are 

best fitted, without waste or destruc- 

tion, all has been done that possibly 

can be done in the interest of con- 
servation. 

To take care of the natural re- 
sources of the state on this platform 
the Legislature created in 1909 a 
Public Domain Commission—unique 
among administrative bodies, for one 
thing, because it cares for conserva- 
tion and immigration both. 

Half its members represent state 
educational institutions; the Univer- 


O find a cultivated clam one 

j would naturally look to Massa- 
chusetts—where else? Its hab- 

itat is not Boston, but Plymouth 
Harbor, near the spot where the Pil- 
grims landed. In fact, the flats 
where this cultivation now goes on 

















BREATHING HOLES IN PLANTED AREA 


must have been passed over by the 
boats from the “Mayflower” when 
the tide was up. 

Plymouth Harbor comprizes the 
three bays: Duxbury, Kingston and 
Plymouth, respectively, within which 
lie extensive flats suitable for clam 
raising. At the time of the Pilgrims 
these flats were very productive and 
it was from this source that they se- 
cured much of their food during the 
first hard years. Today the “wild” 
clams have departed and some of the 
flats are entirely barren; 


THE MICHIGAN PUBLIC DOMAIN COMMISSION 


sity of Michigan, the Agri¢ultural 
College and the College of Mines each 
nominate a commissioner. The Sec- 
retary of State, the Auditor General 
and the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office complete the board. 

The Commission has charge of all 
the conservation work in the state 
and is fast bringing under manage- 
ment her 600,000 acres of cut-over 
lands. In the nursery at Higgins 
Lake from four to six million seed- 
lings are grown annually. These seed- 
lings are used upon the different 
state forests and sold to private in- 
dividuals at the actual cost of produc- 
tion. All state lands have been with- 
drawn from market and at the re- 


PLANTING AND REAPING CLAMS IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR 


shell-fish even tho they had been 
planted by others. 

About two years ago, however, An- 
drew Kerr, of Plymouth, received a 
franchise from the Legislature 
for the sole use of 600 acres of flats 
for clam culture in Plymouth Har- 
bor. Part of these have been scien- 
tifically planted and the return thus 
far has greatly exceeded expectation. 
The reason for this is that the situa- 
tion of the flats offers the best con- 
ditions for rapid growth—a good 
current and large volume of water, 
low and level flats, and a tenacious 
soil free from decaying matter; in 
this case the soil is fine white sand. 

Seed clams are so plentiful along 
the shore that many places have four 
or five thousand to the square foot. 
These are gathered and planted on 
the flats, about twenty-five to the 
square foot. More than this number 
would not allow room for proper 
growth. Within a year these seed 
clams reach a marketable size, an av- 
erage of three and a half inches in 
length. Some 300 of them fill a bush- 
el, the unit by which they are sold. 

A thousand bushels per acre can 
be gathered each year if care is used 
in planting and the proper distribu- 
tion of seed is left after harvesting. 





quest of the Commissioner of the 
State Land Office that office has been 
abolished. Mineral, coal, oil and gas 
rights have been reserved in a mil- 
lion acres of land. Examinations of 
land are being made and the Com- 
mission expects to exchange one hun- 
dred thousand acres with private in- 
dividuals and the United States Gov- 
ernment, all looking toward the con- 
solidation of the reserves. 

Thru its Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Mr. A. C. Carton, who is 
also secretary of the Commission, an 
office in New York is being opened 
for the purpose of directing desira- 
ble immigrants from the rural dis- 
tricts of Europe to Michigan farms. 





After a period of five or six years 
the clams grow to a very large size, 
some six inches in length, and are so 
bulky that they cannot move from 
their position, so that if they are 
crowded it is hard for them to secure 
sufficient food, and when their 














SEED CLAMS PLANTED IN TRENCHES 


“breathing holes” are filled with sand 
they have not strength enough to 
force the sand away and therefore 
die. 

The clam, one remembers, works 
its way into the sand or mud a few 
inches so that the “neck” may extend 
above the surface of the flat when 
covered with water; this “neck” 
may be extended eight or ten inches 
and dilated until it is as thin as tis- 
sue paper; and there is a vertical 
partition wall inside, which forms 

two long passages, one for 





in fact, the only place 
where the once famous 
“Duxbury Clam” is now 
found is on the bill of 
fare. 

The clam industry has 
been on the wane for some 
years and the production 
has not kept pace with 
the demand. The Massa- 
chusetts laws, until re- 
cently, have not protected 
the shell-fisheries, since 








drawing in the sea water 
and the other for ejecting 
it after straining out the 
diatoms upon which the 
clam feeds. 

The flats are staked out 
in fifty-foot squares, for 
each of which an accurate 
record is kept. Another 
year or two will produce 
valuable information as to 
the possibility of  re- 
claiming the clam indus- 








any one might gather 


A PLANTING CREW AT WORK 


try, long on the wane. 
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A BIG CHUNK OF REAL LIFE 


CHAPTER 0 


A connecting-link between the writer 
and the story, amounting to very lit- 
tle. There was a court some fifty 
years since in London, somewhere, 
that is now nowhere. That’s all! 
Some fifty years ago there still re- 

mained, in a street reachable after in- 

quiry by turning to the left out of Tot- 
tenham Court Road, a rath- 
er picturesque Court with 


complex novel was over. Dickens, 
Thackeray and Scott, might, it is 
true, still continue to enjoy a certain 
succés d’estime, being compulsory in 
the schools and also read by that 
humble tho numerous class which 
gets its books from the Carnegie 
library instead of from the hot-cakes 
counter of the department store. But 


writes in the same unhurried manner 
and with the same unwearied interest 
in all the manifold manifestations of 
individuality. In his latest novel, 
When Ghost Meets Ghost, he begins 
fifty years ago and goes back 
fifty years further, introducing us 
incidentally to a considerable propor- 
tion of each generation. We really 

had no idea that there 





an archway; which I, the 
writer of this story, could 
not find when I tried to lo- 
cate it the other day. I hunt- 
ed for it a good deal, and 
ended by coming away in 
—— and going for rest 
and refreshment to a new- 
born teashop; where a num- 
ber of young ladies had lost 
their individuality, and the 
one who brought my tea 
was callous to me and mine 
because qe pay at the desk. 
But she had an orderly soul, 
for she turned over the 
lump of sugar that had a 
little butter on it, so as to 
lie on the buttery side and 
look more tidy-like. 

If the tea had been China 
tea, fresh-made, it might 
have helped me to recollect- 
ing the name of that Court, 
which I am sorry to say I 
have forgotten. But it was 
Ceylon and had stood. How- 
ever, it was hot. Only you 
will never convince me that 
it was fresh-made, not even 
if you have me dragged 
asunder by wild horses. Its 
een was, for the purpose 
of this story, that it did not 
help me to recollect the 
name of that Court. 


It is not necessary to 
state whose novel it is 
that begins this way. No- 
body but William De Mor- 
gan could do it. Nobody 
else would dare to pre- 
sume that the reader 
would take an interest in 
the question of whether a 








were so many interesting 
people in the Mother 
Country as William De 
Morgan and Arnold Ben- 
nett have made us know. 
But. the population of 
Great Britain being limit- 
ed, it is inevitable that the 
ever-widening circles of 
these two authors should 
in time overlap and their 
books include the same 
characters, tho perhaps 
we should not recognize 
them if they were the 
same, so differently are 
they presented. 

Perhaps it is an ac- 
count of the limited popu- 
lation that Mr. De Mor- 
gan has in this novel tak- 
en in the colonies, trans- 
porting part of his people 
to Van Dieman’s Land, 
then known as a “Hell on 
earth,” now a respectable 
state of the Australian 
Commonwealth. His range 
extends from earls and 
countesses to ex-convicts 
and prize fighters, from 
nonagenarians to five- 
-year-olds, and he speaks 
the language of all of 
them with equal fluency 
and accuracy. We assume 
the accuracy of it because 
of our confidence in the 
author, for we must con- 








lump of sugar had fallen 
with its buttered side up 
or down. Nobody else 
would have the right to assume that 
862 pages closely packed with such- 
like would find a welcome in this hur- 
ried age. 

When William De Morgan at the 
age of sixty-five decided to take up 
the new profession of story writing 
—having already made a success of 
two, stained glass and ceramics, and 
apparently got tired of them—the 
snap-shot novel was all the rage. 
Publishers and critics who are sup- 
posed to know what the public wants, 
however much they may despise it, 
agreed that the day of the long and 
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WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
Author of When Ghost Meets Ghost 


for a story to be popular in publish- 
ers’ sense of the word the characters 
had to all start off together at the 
crack of a pistol and get as quick as 
possible to the goal. 

It was at this time that Mr. De 
Morgan began to tell us in a leisurely 
sort of way, as tho he had all the time 


there is, about how Joe Vante saw the 


sweep crock the hinseck in the bar- 
toom and we found to our surprize we 
had leisure to follow to the end of the 
volume the career which began with 
that dramatic act. And Mr. De Mor- 
gan, altho now seventy-five years old, 


fess that our intimate 

acquaintance with En- 

glish society extends nei- 
ther so high nor so low as his 
and if he were “miscallin’ techni- 
calities,” as Kipling puts it, we 
might not know. A nautical critic 
once took De Morgan to task because 
he alluded to the “white sheets” of 
the ships gleaming in the sunlight. 
But he forgot that a word may be 
used in loosely literal as well as a 
closely technical sense. Perhaps in 
memory of this rebuke, Mr. De Mor- 
gan, when he speaks of Dolly’s box 
boat having “the gunwale split open 
amidships,” adds the words “Let us 
hope this is right, nautically.” 
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This novel is a gold mine to the 
student of dialect or to any one in- 
terested in language “as she is 
spoke.” Sometimes we strike new 
idioms on almost every page; “diacu- 
lum” for instance, and “to scrat on.” 
Of “Skittles, Knurr and Spell’ we 
are only familiar with the first. The 
following pdssage presents several 
points of comparison with American 
usage: 

“But you may take it from me, 
ma’am, on’y to go no further on any 
account, that Mrs. Prichard is not, as 
they say, free-spoke about her family, 
but on the contrary the contrairy.” 
Mrs. Burr was unconsciously extending 
the powers of the English tongue, in 


varying one word’s force by different 
accents. 


Uncle Moses he cut in, being at home 
that time: “Was you saying, ma’am, 
that the old widderlady’s husband had 
been a convict in Australia?” 

Aunt M’riar, speaking from the sink, 
where she was extracting out the tea- 
leaves from the pot, was for calling 
Uncle Moses over the coals. 


“Contra’ry” is often used in the 
United States in this special sense 
and has been ever since the days of 
“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.” 
“Widow-lady,” also anciently correct, 
may still be heard, as well as “free- 
spoke” and “extracting out.” “Calling 
over the coals” we have never heard 
in America, where “hauling over the 
coals” is used instead. 

But it is wrong to look upon a De 
Morgan novel as a mere exercize in 
dialect. It is full of human interest, 
none more so. The plot is poignant; 
twin sisters, devotedly attached, but 
kept apart for half a century by a 
malicious trick, and growing old in 
loneliness when they might have 
been together if each had not thought 
the other dead. We are not spoiling 
the book in thus exposing its skel- 
eton. The author himself outlines the 
plot in an early chapter and suggests 
how it comes out in the very title. 
The secret of De Morgan’s art is that 
things happen in the book as they 
happen in real life, casually and un- 
premeditatively. An important char- 
acter is not brought upon the stage 
with a fanfare and focused by the 
spotlight. An essential link in the 
plot is not introduced with words 
“This is a clue, nota bene. You will 
need it later.” The reader who would 
understand what it is all about must 
listen to the prattle of children and 
keep an eye on all the neighbors. All 
have a part to play; everything has 
its significance; all the threads are 
somehow intertwined; nothing is un- 
important. And so from the training 
of a De Morgan novel we get the 
habit of noting little things and 
tracing their relationship and seeing 
their real importance in the scheme 
of the whole; we come to see life as 








De Morgan sees it and find it all in- 
teresting. 


When Ghost Meets Ghost, by Wil- 
liam De Morgan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1:60. 


MODERN VERSE 


Miss Rittenhouse has made a con- 
servative selection from the work of 
contemporaneous American poets. If 
we had to choose a group of writers 
whom we could introduce to foreign- 
ers as representative of our best in 
verse today, we might do worse than 
accept this selection. The effect of it 
as a whole is a pleasant surprize; 
cur poetry cannot be in so bad a 
way, after all, if these samples are 
representative. As a matter of fact, 
our poetry is much better than even 
this volume would suggest, for al- 
tho Miss Rittenhouse has chosen her 
authors wisely, she has not always 
given us the best examples of their 
work. G. E. Woodberry, Percy Mac- 
kaye, Anna Hemstead Branch and E. 
A. Robinson hardly get the repre- 
sentation they deserve. Miss Ritten- 
house can pick poets better than she 
can pick poems. Or it would be fair- 
er to say that she handicapped her- 
self unnecessarily when she deter- 
mined to make each poem in the col- 
lection lead as an introduction to the 
next. Our poets, unfortunately, did 
not get their inspirations according 
to this schedule. 


The Little Book of Modern Verse, 
edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
_—— Houghton Mifflin Company. 
a. 


LITERARY NOTES 


A Dictionary of Abbreviations, giving 
the meanings and, where necessary, the 
derivations of an extensive list of short 
forms in ordinary and technical use, 
has been prepared by the late Walter 
T Rogers. 

The Macmillan Co. $2. 

The vivid kaleidoscope of strange im- 
pressions on a boy’s mind, the things of 
a Danish island farm, the damp, salt 
smell and mysterious muffied sounds of 
a gray, mist-hung sea make up Martin 
A. Nexé’s story of the boyhood of Pelle 
the Conqueror. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 

The splendid abundance of facts, and 
coherent arrangement in Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker’s Virginia Under the Stu- 
arts is somewhat offset by the monoto- 
nous manner of telling. The ordinary 
reader yearns in vain for an occasional 
picturesquely written anecdote. 

Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


The pedant who lives for the purpose 
of correcting people will rejoice in pro- 
ducing on all occasions W. H. P. Phyfe’s 
1800 Words Mispronounced. We are in- 
terested to see that the author proves 
“sacrilege” (sak’rilej) to have nothing 
to do with “religion.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Song. $1.50. 


We begin to understand the real 
China when we get hold of the Annals 
and Memoirs of the Court of Peking, 





by E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland, 
which gives the inside history of the 
country from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. It is as good as the same 
authors’ China Under the Empress 
Dowager, and that is the highest praise 
possible. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

To architects and all other persons 

interested in building and the decora- 
tion of buildings John V. Van Pelt’s 
The Essentials of Composition as Ap- 
plied to Art may be commended not 
only as an excellent compact summary 
of the principles of composition and 
their application in design, but also for 
its wealth of practical suggestions in 
planning houses, hospitals, schools, 
theaters, commercial buildings and gov- 
ernment buildings. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Consequent upon the success of his 

two volumes on Symphonies and Their 
Meaning, which discussed the so-called 
classic composers, Mr. Philip H. Goepp 
has now published, under the same 
general title, a third series de- 
voted to Modern Symphonies in which 
he analyzes and_ elucidates, with 
the aid of musical excerpts, representa- 
tive orchestral works by latter-day 
composers from Berlioz and Liszt to 
Strauss, Débussy and Martucci. Sym- 
pathetic understanding and abundant 
technical knowledge make the book a 
helpful vade mecum for the concert- 
goer. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 
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THE BURNHAM ANTIQUE 
BOOK STORE 


56-A CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogues issued frequently. Sent on request. 
Books, prints, broadsides and other literary curtosti- 
ties purchased. Odd books hunted for and found. 








We Are Giving Away 
The Book 


“IN HIS STEPS” 


By the world famous religious au- 
thor, Charles M. Sheldon, and five 
other beautiful books which you 
ought to have. They all contain 
an absorbingly interesting and in- 
spiring romance. prices are 
cut in two. Send us $2.00 for 
the lot and we will include free a 
copy of “In His Steps.”” 





The Narrow Gate. Cloth, $1.00, 50 cents 
postpaid. 

The Heart of the World. Cloth, $1.00, 50 
cents postpai 

Born to Serve. Cloth, $1. 00, 50 cents 

postpaid. 

His Brother’s ee Cloth, $1.00, 50 
cents postpaid. 

John King’s Question Class. Cloth, $1.00, 

_ 50 cents postpaid. 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 


New York, February 25, 1914. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Wednesday, 
April 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Tuesday, March 10, 1914. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGRPR, 8. S. DELANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 


New York, February 25, 1914. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No. 46. 

A dividend of one-half per cent. (%4%) on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Wednesday, April 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Tuesday, March 10, 1914. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, 
Secretary. 


8. S. DELANO, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. D. MIUNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. 





D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1914. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Com- 
pany on both Common and Preferred Stocks, pay- 
able April 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at 
the close of ‘business on March 23, 1914. Checks 
will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, February 17, 1014. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day a regular quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent. and an extra dividend of one- 
half of one per cent. were declared, payable on 
and after March 31, 1914, to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, March 7, 1914, at one o’clock 

P. M. 7 Transfer Books will not be closed. 

ED’'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 

25 Broad St., New York, Feb. 24, 1914. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Congoll- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents per share, pay- 
able March 31, 1914, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 6, 1914. The trans- 
fer books will close at the close of business on 
March 6, 1914, and reopen at the beginning of 

business on March 11, 1914. 
E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
37-39 Pine Street, New York. 


February 26, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 




















THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








RAILROAD RATES 


The railroads of the country, under 
normal conditions, take from 25 to 35 
per cent of the steel output. For some 
time past their purchases have been 
restricted. This has been due to a re- 
duction of their net earnings. Returns 
published by the Financial Chronicle 
prove that while the gross revenue of 
the roads in the United States for the 
calendar year 1913 were increased by 
$142,521,000, their net earnings showed 
a loss, or reduction, of $33,487,000. In 
the closing months of the year, how- 
ever, gross revenue declined. Reports 
for January dsiclose continuing and 
heavy losses of gross, with sharp re- 
trenchment in expenditures for main- 
tenance. The reduction of net earnings, 
which induces economy, has been due in 
part to wage increases and the cost of 
changes required by new state legisla- 
tion. For example, the additional cost 
of wage increases on the Pennsylvania 
system last year was $730,000, and the 
cost of full crew laws was $850,000. 

It was on account of the additional 
expenses and the declining net revenue 
that the Eastern roads sought permis- 
sion to increase their freight rates by 
5 per cent. It is well known that while 
their application has been pending, 
their expenditures for maintenance 
and new equipment have been carefully 
limited. As has been shown heretofore, 
it is estimated that the additional 5 
per cent would yield about $50,000,000 
c® new gross revenue. The Commis- 
sion’s decision and order concerning 
tap line allowances may add $15,000,000 
to the companies’ gross receipts, and 
inquiries as to the various kinds of 
“free service” may show that changes 
which would yield a considerable part 
of the remaining $35,000,000 can and 


| should be made. The drift and purpose 
| of these inquiries have led some to ex- 


pect a rejection of the companies’ ap- 
plication. 

There has now been found another 
practise, which is to be the subject of 
investigation. The results of this latest 
inquiry may suggest changes which 
will increase the companies’ gross rev- 
enue. Rates for the transportation of 
imported goods from seaports to in- 


' terior points have been less than the 


Electric Corporation have this day declared the | 


regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
First Preferred stock of the Corporation, payable 
April 1, 1914, to stockholderg of record March 14. 
Dividend checks will be mailed. 


H. J, PRITCHARD, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, Feb. 24, 1914. 
DIVIDEND NO. 23. 


The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared the 23rd quar- 
terly dividend of seventy-five cents (75c.) per 
share, being at the rate of seven and one-half 
per cent. (7%%) per quarter on par value, pay- 
able March 31, 1914, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 6, 1914. The 
books for the transfer of the stock of the Com- 
pany will close at 3 o'clock p. m., March 6, and 
reopen at 10 o’clock a. m., March 11, 1914. 

CHAS. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


rates for carrying similar domestic 
goods from the same ports to the same 
points in the interior. This difference 
is due in some instances to the estab- 
lishment of a thru water and rail rate 
from the foreign port. 

It is a discrimination in favor of the 
imported goods and against the domes- 
tic goods, so far as carriage from the 
ports to inland cities is concerned, and 
the effect of it has been to reduce, for 
some domestic manufacturers, the 
protection given by tariff duties. The 
practise has not been concealed, and 
we think it has virtually been approved 
in the past by the Commission. - But 
there are indications that it is not to 





be approved hereafter, for the order 
for the investigation distinctly fore- 
shadows another order requiring the 
railroad companies to “desist from 
charging, collecting, or receiving rates 
which result in relatively unreasonable 
charges upon domestic traffic, or sub- 
ject such traffic to undue prejudice or 
disadvantage as compared with import 
traffic.” 

It is not expected that the com- 


‘panies will be directed to reduce the 


rates on domestic goods until they are 


-equal to the rates on imports. But, if 


they must equalize the charges by in- 
creasing the rates on imports, there will 
be a considerable addition to their 
gross revenue. The new tariff tends to 
stimulate import traffic. 

Here, then, may be another method 
of increasing revenue without adding 
5 per cent to the general rates. This 
equalization of rates from the seaports 
must be considered in association with 
the $15,000,000 for tap line allowances 
and the amount to be gained by a dis- 
continuance of the “free services” at 
terminal points. If, on account of such 
changes, the application for the 5 per 
cent increase is rejected, the companies 
will still gain perhaps as much as 
$50,000,000. But the gain will be drawn 
primarily from shippers, altho the 
number of shippers who contribute will 
be small. 

Included in this number are those 
whose interests are served by the tap 
line allowances. That they realize the 
effect of the Commission’s order for a 
discontinuance of these allowances is 
shown by their request for a reopen- 
ing of the case. The leader in making 
this request is the Steel Corporation, 
which has about 100 miles of tap or 
spur lines in or near Pittsburg. 








According to figures published by 
the Monetary Times, of Toronto, in- 
vestments of United States capital in 
Canada have risen to $636,904,000, 
from $417,000,000 in 1912, and $279,- 
000,000 in 1909. 


The reduction of the tariff on sugar 
by one-quarter on March 1 will be fol- 
lowed, it is expected, by lower prices, 
altho sharp competition among refiners 
has recently caused a decline. Authori- 
ties in the sugar trade admit that the 
tariff changes must seriously depress 
the domestic sugar beet industry. 


The following dividends are 


nounced: 


American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent, both 
payable April 1. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Company, quarterly, 
37% cents per share, payable March 31. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, common 
and preferred, 1 per cent, payable April 1. 

The United Gas and Electric Corporation, first 
preferred, semi-annual, 3 per cent, payable 
April 1. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable April 1. 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, 75 cents per 
share, payable March 31 


an- 
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BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
New York, February 27, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
centum (1%%) on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Company, payable on April Ist, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Monday, March 9th, 1914. 


J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 








Railroad Mortgage Bonds 


DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 


DOMINICK BROS. & CO. 


Members of the N Y. Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 

















1 FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% and 6'4% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farms in the Willamette, Wallowa, 


and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 
the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
in the Northwest. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 








For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 

=< = YL - returns consistent with con- 

hods. First loans of 

$200 and up which wecan recommend = the 
ost th 


m 
ask for Loan List No. 710. ‘Es Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


























Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All 
weaknesses and ailments attributed to 
lack of exercise are usually due to shal- 
low and incorrect breathing. The main 
value of physical exercise lies in the ac- 
tivity it gives the Lungs. Learn to 
Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood and 
breathe out the Poison that now clogs 
your System. 

Read my 64- -page book, ‘* Deep 
Breathing,”’ Correct ‘breathing 
clearly described by diagrams Con- 
tains special breathing exercises and 
a mass of othervaluable information. 
This treatise is the result of over 
twenty years of experience as a 
“Respiratory Specialist." Over 
400,000 have already been sold. En- 
dorsed by Medical Societies and 
Professors of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. Accepted by the National 
Medical Library at Washington, 

- C 


cents, coin or stamps. 


2096 Tower Building 
110 W. 40th St. New York 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting, will be held at the 
Home Office of the Company, No. 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o’clock A. M., on 
Monday, March 9, 1914. 


E. H. THURSTON, Secretary. 


St. Mo., February 25, 1914. 


Louis, 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 24, 1914. 
The Transfer Books of the registered seven per 
cent. (7%) bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company will close at 3 o’clock p. m., March 10, 
1914, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due April 1, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
a. m. April 2, 1914. 


T. T. ANDBRSON, Treasurer. 








ook sent on receipt of ten 
' 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. | 








The Spirit 

HEN the land is storm- 
swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 


makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 


This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 





of Service 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 

This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 

However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,103,810.49 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
for individuals, 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


and other property, real or personal, 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM, ROCKEFELLER 
ALEXANDER E. ORR OHN J. PHELPS 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE Eewis’ CASS LEDYARD 
FRANK LYMAN 


JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W. SHEL DON 





estates and corporations. 


OGDEN MILLS 

EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. 1. GAMME 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 


CHAUNCEY KEEP 
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IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








TAXING A TAX 


On .comparatively many occasions 
during the past year I have discussed 
as fully as the space allotted to this de- 
partment has permitted, the subject— 
it might truthfully be called the crime 
—of insurance taxation; that is, the 
custom prevalent in all the states, many 
of the counties and some of the cities 
of levying percentage tolls on the pre- 
miums paid to insurance companies. 
Totally indefensible as applied to insur- 
ance of every kind—because, in the last 
analysis, all insurance is but the dis- 
tribution of irretrievable losses—this 
application of the taxing power by gov- 
ernment is an injustice so palpable as 
that it should be easily perceptible by 
the most obtuse citizen. 

The statesman, that is to say, the pol- 
itician, has a corporation of large di- 
mensions, financially, in his mind when 
he proposes that its annual receipts are 
legitimate objects of taxation. If he 
were a statesman of full stature in- 
stead of, generally, a politician seeking 
advancement, he would reason from a 
sounder premise. Altho the premiums 
are received by the companies—the loss- 
distributing agencies—they are paid by 
the citizens. These premiums are taxes 
themselves, self-imposed by the payers 
in exchange for protection against the 
hardships consequent upon death. It 
must then appear that the taxation of 
life insurance premiums amounts to 
nothing less iniquitous than the piling 
of a tax upon a tax. 

By way of illutrating this blunder, 
let us briefly consider an assumption: 
Suppose there existed in every state an 
association of patriotic citizens calling 
themselves The League of Defense, the 
several state branches working under 
and reporting to a central head, the ob- 
ject of which is to provide men, means 
and arms as auxilliary aids to the Fed- 
eral Government against the assaults 
of any common enemy. Each individual 
member of this organization is supposed 
to make an annual contribution to its 
funds, the aggregate of which has 
grown to many millions of dollars. 
Where is the statesman in any state 
with effrontery enough to bring in a 
bill proposing that the annual contribu- 
tions to this fund be taxed? 

The two cases are not unlike. The 
money raised in both cases is an ex- 
pense; it is a voluntary tax in addition 
to all other taxes borne; and it is im- 
posed as a means of defense against a 
common enemy. There is one difference: 
The country may never be attacked by 
a foreign enemy and the League of De- 
fense may never have to use its means 
to aid the government; but every mem- 
ber of a life insurance company must 
meet and suffer defeat at the hands of 
Death. 

In an address recently delivered by 
Mr. Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 
manager for the Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society, before the students of the 
University of Cincinnati, he stated that 
during the year 1913 the taxation 
borne by American life insurance pol- 
icyholders aggregated $13,000,000 and 
interpreted its meaning in these ways: 
It would have purchased $550,000,000 of 
additional life insurance protection; or, 
it would have added 14 per cent to the 
dividends paid policyholders; or, it 
equaled the sum of $63 on every $1000 
paid to widows and orphans; or, it was 
equal to three or four times the amount 
paid to all officers of all life insurance 
companies; or it would have reduced the 
total cost of all the life insurance paid 
for in the country by more than 2 per 
cent. He also asserted that we were the 
only country in the world, civilized and 
uncivilized, that taxes life insurance. 
England has continuously exempted it 
from this burden for 116 years. 

The remedy lies with our policyhold- 
ers. Let them demand relief from their 
legislators. 


BE WISE TODAY 





There is, among many noble lines in | 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, one of par- | 
ticular beauty—“ ’Tis not in our stars, | 


but in ourselves that we are under- 


lings.” We do not strive aggressively | 


against this thing we vaguely call fate. 
We are “unanxious for ourselves.” Per- 
haps it would be truer to say that we 
are not as anxious about the real values 
as we should be. Most of us are poor 
judges of values, particularly as they 
are related to each other—relative 
values. 

Now, it is a strange thing that all 
men do not seek life insurance instead 
of being sought by it. They are con- 
vinced of its inestimable beneficence. 
Each man knows he should maintain as 
much of it as he fairly can, giving 
proper consideration to his collateral 
needs. And yet he dawdles. He plans the 
buying of lands, houses, stocks, bonds, 
automobiles. He speculates in follies in- 


numerable. But on his own initiative, he | 


seldom plans the purchase of a life in- 
surance policy—a thing that may ulti- 
mately be the salvation of those he loves 
and leaves, or of his own undefended 
last years. 


Stop, think, act! Have you any life | 


insurance? Have you enough to cover 
all future contingencies? Remember, 
you must take it when you don’t need 
it. It must be gathered in your strength, 
if you are to have it in your weakness. 
When should you think and act? Let 


Sarah Doudney, in The Mill, answer | 


for you: 


Wait not till tomorrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy today. 

Power and intellect and health 
May not always last— 

The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past. 
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Use it every day 


DALY cleansing of the mouth 
and throat is as vital to good 
health as regular brushing of the 
teeth. Use Listerine freely. It 
purifies the mouth and deodor- 
izes the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and den- 
tists have recommended Listerine 
for over 30 years. All Druggists. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 











Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions. Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W.S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It inereases his gelf-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMItTTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring,an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 





Broadway, New York City. 














Why is a golf ball like a gargoyle? 
Because they’re both gutterperchas. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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THE WORLD’S POST OFFICES 


Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 


land, Luxemburg and far away Japan 


have check services in connection with 
their postal savings banks, under which 
a deposit varying from $10 in Japan 
to about $20 in Switzerland, Austria 
and Hungary, and about $25 in Ger- 
many enables any individual, citizen or 
foreigner, to open up an account which 
can be drawn upon by check or can be 
transferred to other accounts on the 
payment of a very small fee. 

Great Britain’s regular foreign and 
colonial parcel post—three pound par- 
cels, 25 cents; seven pounds, 48 cents; 
eleven pounds, 72 cents; insurance up to 
$2000, at low rates—covers all Canada 
and a great part of the rest of the Brit- 
ish Empire. In addition to this general 
service, Great Britain has special parcel 
post conventions at even lower rates. 

At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, New Zealand declared a 2-cent 
letter post to all the world, and for the 
last twelve years the United States has 
delivered New Zealand’s 2-cent letters 
free, while it has charged us 5 cents 
on our replies. 

Our Administration charges 12 cents 
a pound for our export postal parcels 
to Europe, while the governments of 
Europe tax their citizens less than 8 
cents a pound on similar parcels posted 
to us. 

The average German parcel brought 
by post to this country in 1912 weighed 
about six pounds; our average return 
parcel about 2% pounds. There is a 
similar discrepancy in our business with 
Great Britain. 

Our parcel export business for 1912 
amounted to less than 719,000 parcels, 
weighing less than 1200 tons—no value 
given. Great Britain’s export parcel 
business of 1911 amounted to over 
3,400,000 parcels, valued at about $34,- 
000,000, an increase over the previous 
year of about $6,500,000.-On our export 
parcel business to the West Indies and 
South America, our national adminis- 
tration charges from 75 to 200 per cent 
more than the people of Great Britain 
and Germany pay on similar parcels 
to those countries. 

Among the curious articles franked 
to foreign parts, under the old English 
postal packet service, we note the fol- 
lowing: “Fifteen hounds going to the 
King of the Romans with a free pass.” 
“Two maid servants going as laundress- 
es to my lord Ambassador Methuen.” 
“Dr. Crichton, carrying with him a cow 
and divers other accessories.” 

At the inauguration of our rural 
service, the carriers transported per- 
sons and parcels over four pounds in 
weight over their respective routes and 
this practise continued with immeasur- 
able benefit to the rural public, until 
under the influence of private trans- 
port interests, both services were sud- 
denly cut off. The Reilly bill, H. R. 80, 
provides for an auto-post service and 
carrying both passengers and freight, 
at rates for passengers, per trip, 
adults, 10 cents; children, 5 cents. Mer- 
chandise and baggage from pound par- 
cels, 1 cent, to barrel parcels, 25 cents. 





69th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


RECEIPTS IN 1913. 
Premiums . 
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ee ns Oe ee ni cee need 6bneseeelendeasegbeneadebecheaks 2,500.00 
ee it ine bbb nd isa ses be wh Geese Saad eee Sadddens ¢ $ 21,329,040.46 
rr, Si Cs vce cann bbls bbs 08o0s send acuaseoGnubaes , 803.12 
OY Oe ol eeebebanne heehee ke eeede&ceenebannes 162, 279,632.03 
$183,939,475.61 
er SaaS 1, tee. 
se ee Se eS. , n.c.g bk nbs eke bab Os + nw ow Mieke bad «kee ntboelsbau<ewelosenue $ 1,435,151.91 
I a ha Sa Es on wil Sige A bd ole ab sbab Sw au a SaUs oS bc canine 3,250,000.00 
Se ND GU GED BONEN, BOF e ccc ccsecdccvccoccesccccecceccocsces 43,357,340.71 
eres BONES GUE MOTRINTED GH TOR) COORG e.cc cc ceccccscvcccecsceccsevcessoceveses 80,379,853.15 
aad ee eel cn oak Bae ene wd Gis Guta 6.6 6688.06 0 'd deme ea eeaee 3,184,836.30 
ee ee OO Cc ucedeusbenenstskwkdeseeweeseete wee 80,660,518.43 
OO ET TCT eT CTT eT TTT Teer TT Te eee ee 11,931.53 
$162,279,632.03 
RD Ce CE ON og cies cant Osby ssbb e si eeenbbeneenendbednis $ 3,396,364.81 
Net deferred and unreported premiums on policies in forege........... 2,188,571.09 5,584,935.90 
BE cc cccccecevesesevescecceensetsedstesedpebetneeksedeesccesces $167,864,567.93 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve Fund, according to the American Table of Mortality with 3% 
OO BOOP GOR. Bee cc ccccccecveseccesececvccccvceesevecesecces $151,141,903.00 
Policy claims in process of adjustment. «2... -ccccccccccesccccecccesece 246,274.95 
Present value of amounts not due on Supplementary Policy Claims.. 2,554,118.01 
Allowance for unpresented and contingent claims .................06. 450,000.00 
Commmpiesioms 00 GROMER, GUO OF. RECTOR 6 occ ccc cesccccccccccccccccesecs 13,581.85 
rn Cer fe Cee OP COE, cs civic vceuscveerevcrseheeeeee 15,827.00 
Ce Or CO ccc ener ce weSE dae eh ene 56 0ed600 0505000045008 526,000.00 
Dividemes Ghe ORE UMPAIE,. 20. cccciscsccccccccccccscccccccescccceseces 556,242.88 
Se Oe SD, <6 cc taguewawhee cde ee 66060 00004600600 5006.06 78,997.01 
Unearned interest and rents paid in advance ...........cceeeeeceeees 2,135.77 
ERGO GOR WHEROEE GF BODIED. cc ccvccccccccccccccscccescceccccccccese 41.67 
Regular dividends payable im 1914.......ccccccececcecrecesceeccesecces 4,308,947.77 
OGEEs GOVERNED BATSEES Th WiBicccccccccccsccnccccccvccesceucececes 861,789.55 
Contingency Reserve Funds: Suspended Mortality Fund, $3,762,332.00; 
Dividend Equalization Fund, $121,990.12; Security Fluctuation and 
Real Estate Depreciation Fund, $3,224,386.35 .........cccceeecssees A 108, 708. 47 


$167,864,567.93 






Note: On basis of market values: 
Security Fluctuation and Real Estate Depreciation Fund.. $1,554,661.36 
Fetal CoBtingesey Beserwe PURE. cccccccss covevervcceccess 5,438,983.48 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Number. Amount. 

Deeenese fh Gee Teer GE, BGG. icdccccs06-ds0se0cncnnenscasesesbisnes 63,976 $634,570,280.00 
ee GD OOM, dln cco esenncteensswceseenaes 36,215 $88 221,465.00 
SO SIT Oe io iainie dv. 0 oro cn 050se0senevenns 73 209 077.00 

SE :<di Ge ariniwrakcanne sia onithGedadeiees eeevarde 36, roa $88,430,542.00 
Pe GH Oe BI oo 50 c ciccccntcccesseicranes 18,028  45,009,162.00 


es A Cr Pe da ccknck ecnceebectss ace ctbcenwecedesesceeneeeneeaen 


$ 43,421,380.00 
Insurance in force December 31, 1913.......-.....4.. 
; I 


18,260 
282,236 677,991,660.00 




















Year Number. mount. 
SE 4cseicude deveeretensinadiinecediues , $88,791.638.00 
DE ssccwecheuev uunnkets«kcuceeteumeel 36,215 88,221,465.00 
INCREASE IN 1913 OVER 1912. 

In premium receipts...... $1,216,797.44 
In total receipts............. 1,777,225.15 
ey SR, cans emadibeiedlsedthd canes sbethnendebeeenebbeasaneees 717,782.41 
a, ee i Sela Ssueee phe ceniehedeaceb oles io wank < sane eeeeneceresen 43,421, D 
I a a a a i 10,999,816.8: 
i) Ss rr i i666 tee cereaGhghadéada rapes eendetecéeeadsbsensereeseedeewhe 9,460,742.51 
es ee i sas cinco scasenethededsheeebeteeendeeenbveesicns 269,536.67 
an GaSe”. I US WN NO HN a nos cra escncdtssncnenbwscenotesena cuties 1,169,450.77 


MARKET VALUE OF BONDS IS 96 PER CENT. OF PAR VALUE. 








NATIONAL (conrany' oF HARTFORD 


Statement January 1, 1914 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Celtel Se sax ce iw cecavesncs $2,000,000.00 Of all the investment opportunities offered 
Reserve for Reinsurance......... 8,140,335.93 there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Reserve for Losses, Taxes and All Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
See CRE i cectincsce.> 962,984.72 quate and uniform return equally important, 
Contingent Reserve Fund........ 300,000.00 and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
Se EE Severndosbaene<tases 4,082,440.88 government bonds, the return under which is 
wsbiniiiiitiallniadiiail small, there - nothing more cute and cottan 

Se eee 15,485,761. than an annuity with the METROPOLIT 
Tote eee ao aekaee HoLDens”* ||| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
$6,382,440.88 income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
<i ge larger by far than would be earned on an 


JAMES — President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
G. n TRYON, Secretary. 
F. D. LAYTON, Ass’t Secretary. 
Ss. T. MAXW ELL, Ass't Secretary. 
ce. & LANGDON, Ass't Secretary. 


equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 


ne a doubt. The Annuity Department T 
F. 'B. SEYMOUR, Treas POLITAN LIFE INSURAN COMPANY, 
. J. FREDRICK, "hart Teese. New York, will give advice a to the return 


WEED & KENNEDY. 123-133 William Street, N. Y. at any age, male or female. 
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YOU NEED IT 


You need it because iimem 
it tells of the world’s & 
advance in a fascinat- 
ing way all its own— fi 
because you cannot 
keep fully informed # 
without it— because, 
as Jack London said, 
there is ‘‘Nothing like § 
it,” and because, as 
Luther Burbank said, 

“It is really indispens- 
able.’’ It tells of 5 
things you can find in 

no other 
magazine, 
and yet 
they are 
things 
upon 
which the 
future 
progress 
of the 
world is to 
be founded. It covers 
fully the discoveries 
of science, the 
achievements of in- f 
ventors, the feats of 
engineers and explor- § 
ers, and the opening - 
of every new field of § 
human endeavor. 


On All News-stands 
Fifteen Cents Per Copy 


Flatiron Building, New York 


You'll like it be- 
cause it is profusely 
illustrated— because 


Pit tells of things real, 


TECHNICAL 
~ WORLD 
MAGAZINE 


WORLD 
SUNG VAINES 


living men and wom- 


* en have done or are 


trying to do—because 


‘ it tells its true stories 


in a simple and inter- 
esting way — because 
it makes real achieve- 
ments, real events 
interesting — because 
it shows that the 
greatest 
romance 
in the 
world is 
the story 
of man’s 
ceaseless 
fight to 
conquer 
and use 
the myr- 
iad forces of nature 
—because it is clean 
and clear and always 
far more interesting 
than the average run 
of fiction, because it 
is wonderfully illus- 
trated. 


Just Get a Copy and See 
By Mall Direct 
A Dollar-Fifty Per Year 


58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago 











PEBBLES 
Editor—Reporters, attention! Here’s 
a picture of a man, smiling girl and a 
moon. We want a four-line poem to run 
underneath it. 
The following were handed in: 
By Shelley Byron Smythe: 
Oh, little maid with the merry way, 
Be glad ’tho the skies are bleak and 
drear, 
Smile while the moon beams ’round us 
play, 
Laugh in my heart forever, dear. 


By Mark Ade Burgess: 
Should you smile, midst moonbeams 
calling, 
Thru the shade, ah! maiden blush, 
On your trou a boot is falling, 
’Tis her father! Curtain. Hush. 


By Elliot Wheeler Wilcox: 
Oh, the passion of the summer, 

Kiss, with fiery, panting lips; 
She is yours, caresses tell you, 

From her curls to finger-tips. 


By George M. Dohan: 

Kid, this blinker in the heavens, 
Sure is there, gimme yer paw, 
Kiss muh mug, aw come on honey, 

Ain’t it grand here, jaw to jaw? 


By Huxley Darwin Tyndal: 
May I place my digits about yours? 
In a manner most sedate, 
While the lunar rays preamble, 
Madame, let us osculate. 


Soon after the office was strangely 
empty.—Yale Record. 


HER SHORTCOMINGS 

She plays a splendid game of bridge 
and she’s a fine debater: 

She always uses French when she is 
speaking to a waiter; 

Political affairs she knows almost from 
a to izzard, 

But she has never found out how to 
dress a turkey’s gizzard. 

She’s in a drama league and she has 
studied sex hygiene; 

With skill she operates her own six 
cylinder machine; 

A dozen clubs have praised her for the 
papers she has read, 

But she could never broil a steak or 
toast a piece of bread. 

She works in settlements and strives 
to help to save the drama; 





7 Editions I ADDIE 302,500 
. 
Copies 
BY GENE STRATON-PORTER 
ee er 150,000 Si —ADSERET, I9EFscccccccccccccece 21,000 
Te ere 27,500 6th—December, 1913.......eeseeee- 23,500 
grd—September, 1913. owees 25,000 FLR—JARURTY, TOTS. occccccceccccece 26.500 
4th—September, 1913.........ee005 29,000 302,500 


More than 28,000 have been sold in England, Australia and"Canada 

SUCH A SALE MEANS SOMETHING 
It means that for the majority of American readers, this book has by 
far the most interesting background because it deals with simple- 
— decent, self-respecting people who are the backbone of our life 
to-day. 
, Illustrated; Cloth, net $1.35: Leather boxed, net $1.75 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


N. B.—Mrs. Porter’s books, “Freckles,” ‘‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’”’ “‘The Harvester.” “At 
the Foot of the Rainbow,” and “Laddie” have sold more than 2,000,000 copies.” 








“I thought your daughter received me 
rather stiffly.” 
“Ah! Then she did go to that tango 
lesson yesterday.”—Judge. 


Soph —Where eo you hang out, old 
sport? 


Sun Dial. 


Senior—Do I look like a laundry?— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The name of her sorority is Beta Some- 
thing Gamma; 

She helps to make all women as exalted 
as they may be, 

But she would throw a fit if she were 
asked to bathe a baby. 

She’s deeply interested in political af- 
fairs; 

She wins much admiration for the taste- 
ful clothes she wears; 

’Tis most delightful to sit near and 
overhear her chat, 

But she would be in trouble if she had 
to trim a hat. 

|—From the Chicago Record-Herald. 


“What happened at Smith’s funeral?” 

“Well, the minister spoke and then 
we past around the bier?” 

“Great guns! To think I missed it.” 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 
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We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
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144 


I hl the figures 144 appear on your 
address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 


CAL EN D A R 


The Japan Society is holding a re- 
markable exhibition of Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Korean pottery at Knoedler’s 
Galleries, 556 Fifth avenue, New York, 
from March 1 to 21. 


Dr. Shosuke Sato, the visiting Jap- 
anese professor, will be at Brown Uni- 
versity March 16-28, Yale March 26, 
Columbia March 30 and 31, Oberlin 
fe 2-9, Ohio State April 10 and 11, 
Illinois April 13-25, Iowa April 27-May 
2, Minnesota May 4-16, an 
May 18-28. 

The eleventh annual championship 
tournament on the links at Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, will be held on March 
16-18. 

The collection of sculptures and 
a by Constantin Meunier will 

shown at Chicago from March 19 to 
April 19, and at the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 

An international exhibition of flow- 
ers will be seen in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, from March 21 to 
28. 

The National Academy of Design in 
New York City announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. 


In connection with the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of 
Design will be held the fifteenth annual 
exhibition of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters, at 215 West Fifty- 
seventh stret, New York, from March 
21 to April 26. 

On March 22 play for the women’s 
indoor tennis championship will begin 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 


The dog show of the Chicago Kennel 
Club will be held from March 25 to 28. 
The annual Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race—the seventieth—will be rowed 
from Putney to Mortlake on March 28. 
On March 27, 28 and 29 religious and 
historical services will inaugurate the 











Wisconsin 


celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
= ae beginning of trade in New 
ork. 


The 109th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is open in Philadelphia until March 29. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and as peeeuemnen of 
the United States. 


The first National Efficiency Exposi- 
tion and Conference will be held in 
New York from April 4 to 11, at the 
Grand Central Palace. 


The eighth annual | of the 
Simplified Spelling Board will be held 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 7 and 8. 

The forty-ninth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be held 
in Cincinnati from April 7 to 10. Ad- 
dress Charles L. Parson, Box 505, 
Washington, D. C. 


The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in Washing- 
ton on April 19. 

An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is to be held in London from May 
to October, 1914. 

An international feminist congress 
will be held in Rome from May 4 to 18. 


The National Newspaper Conference 
and the annual meeting of Kansas edi- 
tors will be held under the auspices of 
the University of Kansas and the State 
Editorial Association at Lawrence, 
Kansas, from May 11 to 14. Merle 
Thorpe, of the University Department 
of Journalism, is secretary. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will be held from May to 
October, 1914. 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May 18. 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention will take piace in 
Boston from May 20 to 27. Rev. Maurice 
A Levy, Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
is recording secretary. 


The 126th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church will convene at 
Chicago on May 21. Rev. W. H. Rob- 
erts, D.D., 1319 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is stated clerk. 


At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
Twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley for May 27, 28 and 29. 


On May 28 and 29, 1914, the 
School of Mines of Columbia University 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. 

The British challengers for the In- 
ternational Polo Cup will meet the 
American holders on June 9 and 18. 


On June 18, at Prestwick, play will 
begin for the open championship of 
Great Britain in golf. 

An international congress on tropical 
agriculture and forestry—the third— 
will be held in London from June 23 
to 30, 1914. 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 
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New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper’s time 
It foots your bills as fast as they are typed 


Here is the latest Reming- 
ton achievement in time-sav- 
ing-——an easy-running type- 
writer with a head for figures. 

It relieves your bookkeeper 
of school-boy addition and 
subtraction. It frees him for 
more important duties. It 
compels accuracy. 

* uk * ok 

Suppose you have the ma- 
chine before you. 

Press the numeral keys. 

Look ! 

Each type _ stroke does 
double duty. You will see 
the amounts not only typed, 
but added. The two acts are 


simultaneous. 

Your discounts are sub- 
tracted mechanically with 
equal ease. 


Without a single interrup- 
tion for addition or subtrac- 
tion your bills are ready to 
mail. 

From this time forward 
stopping to foot bills and 
statements, or check totals 
will be sheer waste of clerical 
time. 

Your to- 
tals once en- 
tered are as 
correct as 
though  cer- 
tified by an 
expert ac- 
Coumsent. 


After turn- 
ing out a 


batch of bills your typist 
may wish to typewrite letters. 

Very well! Switch a lever. 
She has a complete, fully 
equipped Remington Type- 
writer. 

Every business purpose 
which calls for writing and 
adding on the same page, 
calls for this latest Reming- 
ton time-saver. 

*K ok * 


If you have a large busi- 
ness you can use several of 
these time-savers. If you 
have a small business one 
will effect a quick saving in 
billing and charging. 

The initial cost is soon 
wiped out. The more work 
you give ‘the Remington Add- 
ing and Subtracting Type- 
writer the quicker it pays for 
itself. 

Your present typist can 
start using it tomorrow. By 
night she will be saving you 
time and money. 

ok aK 2k ie 

The Remington Adding 
and Subtracting Typewriter 
is now used constantly by the 


/PEWRITER s 


q want eagroseaenc de j 





United States Sub-Treasury, 
Banks, Railroads, Life Insur- 
ance Companies, retailers, 
manufacturers and many 
other businesses, large and 
small. 

It is good for many years 
of “heavy days” work. 

*x* * * x 


Sooner or later you will 
write and foot your bills sim- 


ultaneously. 
You can’t begin too soon. 
Delay simply means more 


time-waste and error-risk in 
your office. 

Write today to our 
York office for booklet, “The 
New Remington Idea,” which 
describes this remarkable ma- 
chine in detail. 


New 


ok * 


The Remington ‘Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter can be 
had in any of the Remington 
Models shown below. 

Each is a member of the fa- 
mous Remington family. 

Each is a complete easy-running 
typewriter, plus the adding and 


subtracting feature. 
Each is designed and built so 
as to insure maximum durabil- 


INGTON 
and Subtracting 


ity. 

Each has dis- 
tinctive fea- 
tures designed 
to meet indi- 
vidual require- 
ments. 


Write today 
booklet, 
“The New 


Rethington 
Idea.” 





Your totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 
figures are 
typed 











Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 








